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The one great rule 
of composition is to 


speak the truth. 
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DOWDY: 


WASHINGTON 


The thirteen counties of the 
seventh congressional district 
lie in the heart of Deep East 
Texas. The smell of piney 
woods and the traditions of 
the South linger heavily there. 


Representing the Seventh 
District in Washington is 
soft-spoken John Dowdy, 
who, like his district, is 
Southern. He is such an ob- 
vious conservative, his rec- 
ord stands out in a Texas del- 
egation that often glories in 
conservatism. 


This year Dowdy puts his con- 
servative record before the voters 
in a race against a young East 
Texas Baptist minister, Bill Crook. 
Dowdy’s opponent is the son-in- 
law of the H. E. Butts, wealthy 
Corpus Christi grocery chain own- 
ers. 


Crook is a political moderate 
with some liberal ideas. He has 
been stressing party loyalty and 
has accused Dowdy of voting like 
Republican Bruce Alger. 


Crook, calling his “the forgotten 
district,” says eleven of its 13 
counties lost population in the 
last decade, and in six of the 





counties, social security and relief 
checks are the largest source of 
income. One out of seven children 
receives aid as a dependent child. 
Crook’s program is to attract small 
industry to his area and win for 
it a larger share of government 
projects. 


Political races are nothing new 
for the 48-year-old Dowdy. Be- 
fore coming to Washington in 
1952, he had been district attorney 
for seven years, and he has twice 
defeated opposition for his con- 
gressional seat. 





| 





John Dowdy of Athens 


CONSERVATIVE 


Dowdy has been a consistent 
foe of all civil rights legislation 
and apparently hasn’t been too 
timid in letting his colleagues 
know his views. In the 1957 battle 
over civil rights, Dowdy rose to 
attack the proposals more often 
than any other Texas congress- 
man, from both legal and philo- 
sophical viewpoints. 


“The object of the pressures be- 
ing exerted in favor of civil rights 
legislation . . . is not to benefit 
minority racial groups, but to... 
weaken our constitution form of 
government in preparation for the 
day when the United States can 
be made into a dictatorship,” he 
said. He has said various civ. 
rights proposals were inspired by 
Communists, has called them 
“silly,” or has compared them to 
the Gestapo methods of Hitler. 


Discussing this year's civil 
rights proposals with Observer re- 
porters, Dowdy said that any fur- 
ther legislation is “unnecessary.”’ 
He called the federal referee plan 
a “resurrection of the Reconstruc- 
tion Days” and believes that “it 
would destroy secret elections in 
Texas.” He voted against the fed- 


| eral referee plan for the protec- 


tion of voting rights, which prob- 
ably will be the core of civil rights 
legislation this year. 

(Continued on Page 2) 





Hall's Case for LBJ - 


(This week the Observer pre- 


If any one group in this country | 


My feelings are not governed by 


sents an essay by Walter Hall, the | has its way in full on the major} such factors. I am not a Texas 


Dickinson banker, on behalf of | controversial issues, do we not! chauvinist, 


Lyndon Johnson for the presi-, 
dency. 

(The Observer, while editorial- 
ly disagreeing with Hall, believes | 
readers will be interested in the | 
case a liberal Texan makes for | 
Johnson. 

(Next issue the Observer will 
publish an article by another lib- | 
eral Texan, Creekmore Fath of | 
Austin, against Johnson for presi- | 
dent. 

(These two contending articles | 


approach dictatorship? Democracy | 
is to a great degree compromises | 
between the groups that make it | 
up. Most liberal gains appear to| 
some only as compromises, but in 
reality they are real victories won | 
by effective liberals after hard | 


battles. 
| 


In the light, then, of the con- 


and steady attainment of liberal | 


even though I am 
proud of being a Texan just as I 
am proud of being an American. 
My feelings about Johnson repre- 
sent no departure from liberalism 
whatsoever. 

In fact, to the contrary, it is pre- 
cisely because I am a liberal—and 
serious about my beliefs and want 


, Something done about them—that 
| I support him. In my judgment, he 


is the best hope for liberalism on 


| tention that gradual but definite! our horizon today. 


By this statement I do not mean 


will, we trust, set a stage for the | objectives through vigorous and/ liberalism in any qualified sense 
Observer's own presentation of | skillful effort is the only course) of the term. I am not setting forth 


the subject, Lyndon 
—Ed.) 


LEAGUE CITY, TEXAS | 


don Johnson's record. While wed, 
campaign speeches and party} 


Johnson. | that can succeed, we look at Lyn-| any esoteric definition, and I am 


not indulging in any play upon 
words when I say liberalism. I 


For a man to be liberal, | platform of a candidate are im-!| mean the healthy, robust, aggres- 


first he must be analytical. | 
By analysis he sees the things | 
that need doing if human wel- | 
fare and individual dignity) 
are to be served. 

It would be wonderful to have 
a perfect governor, president, sen- 
ator, or presidential candidate. | 
But in a complex society we are} 
not going to have any individual | 
meeting such a standard in the 
eyes of all the people. By analyz- 
ing the problems at hand and 
weighing the abilities of those 
available for the doing, we are 
certain to recognize that we are 
not apt to get one hundred per- 
cent of what even one group 
wants. 

The problem obviously is which 
man will achieve the most of what 
liberals want. Many of us who 
rightfully lay full claim to liberal- 
ism are not willing to go without 
any progress until we can have 
one hundred percent success in 
one swoop. We prefer to use our 
energies in accomplishing the pos- 
sible. The rung we nail to the lad- 
der today will let us step a bit 
higher tomorrow. 





portant, his conduct if elected can | 
best be anticipated on the basis | 
of his record, in particular on the | 
issues on which political life or | 
death do not depend for him. Civil 
rights in Mississippi and a tax on! 
oleo in Minnesota are not the best 
or sole measures on which to! 
judge senators from those states. | 

The more I study the record, the | 
more inclined I am to reject the 
question, “Why Should a Liberal 
Be for Johnson?” and substitute 
for it, “How Can a Liberal Not Be 
for Johnson?” 

I am aware that this statement 
will be challenged by many of my 
liberal friends. I am also aware 
that it may be misinterpreted by 
others, who will come to the con- 
clusion that I have joined the 
“half-a-loaf’ school of thought 
which holds that the objective of 
life is to seek and to achieve an 
eternal series of compromises. 
And, of course, there will be some 
who will decide that I am at heart 
a Texan and that when the chips 
are down, I cannot resist the lure 
of a native son who seems to be 





| moving toward the White House. | 


sive, forward-looking liberalism of 
a Bob LaFollette, a George Norris, 
a Fiorello LaGuardia, or a Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. I mean the kind 
of liberalism that places human 
needs above cold theoretical con- 
cepts of budgets and frugality and 
so-called “fiscal stability.” I mean 
the kind of liberalism that has 
faith in a growing America of 
endless and boundless vitality; 
that believes natural resources are 
to be conserved; that believes hu- 
man resources are to be devel- 
oped. 

This is Johnson's liberalism, and 
he has the best of all liberal cre- 
dentials: He can point to a record 
of advancing liberal causes which 
is equalled by no other political 
figure on the American scene to- 


7 II 


We have many men who have 
talked liberalism, and their liber- 
alism is deep and sincere. I feel a 
strong kinship with those men. 
Many of them are articulate; 
many are imaginative; many have 


IN McKINNEY SCHOOLS 


We will serve no 
group or party but 
will hew hard to the 
truth as we find it 
and the right as we 
see tt. 
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McKINNEY, 

The mysterious appearance 
of a “Freedom in Action” pro- 
motion on textbook jackets 
in McKinney and Collin 
County high schools has led 
to mystified disclaimers from 


the sponsoring local advertis- 
er and the McKinney school 
superintendent and the super- 
intendent’s immediate deci- 
sion to discontinue use of the 
jackets. 

The Observer telephoned 
Stewart, president of Central Na 
tional Bank in McKinney 
sponsored the covers, and Hailds 


seemed genuinely surpr j 
the name of a political ganiza- 
tion was being promote 
lic school textbook jack 

“It’ll come off of the: Supt 
Pearce decided on the 

Freedom in Action is a right- 
wing Texas political 
which seeks to control _ y pre- 
cinct conventions 
conservative political 
It has offices in many Tex cities 
| Its executive secretary 
resigned in order to ma 
rent race for governor a; t the 
incumbent, Price Danie 

One side of the textbook vers 
in question bears in large letters 
the words, “Freedon : 
superimposed over the har fa 
torch similar to, but t 
the same as the one F.1.A 
its promotional literat 
the flames of the torch, drawings 
and mottos picture such ideas 
“Bill of Rights,” “Individual Free- 
dom,” and “Balanced Budget 


ana promotes 


aa 





Beneath the F.I.A. blurb appear 
the words, “Compliment f Cen- 
USTIN 


Ezra Taft Benson of Idaho, 
the Republican Secretary of 
Agriculture, was discussing 
his farm policies with a small 
group of Republicans from 
the University of Texas 
the Austin Hotel Tuesday. 

“Our big problem, of 
course,” he told Keith Morri- 
son, member of the law fac- 
ulty and sponsor of the Young 
Republicans’ Club, “is the 
small rural farmer 
in 56 percent of our farmers. 
Of course many of those will 
have to move Ol 
solidate into larger uni 
get jobs in industry 

In this conversat 
by an Observer rex 
completed the 
economic philosophy r agricul- 
ture before the Texa i South- 
western Cattleraisers’ Ass! the 
Young Republicans, and the Aus- 
tin press, in a half sit 
Austin. 

The Secretary appli ipply- 
and-demand economic theory 
agriculture. “There isn’t 


in 


it 
ts—or 


exp 





(Continued on Page 5) 


as effective as price ie pro 
duction and consumpt old 
the Young Republicans. As of 
now, he said, four-fifths of agri- 
culture “is free of controls and 


Pearce, the superintender Bot! 


That takes | 


— CON-| 


Book Covers 
Promote F.I.A. 


' 
tral National Bank, ‘A Big Friend- 

y Bank’.” The other side of the 
jacket is an ad for the bank 
Around the edges of the brown- 
paper cover are the traditional in- 
structions tc school children on 
how to place it around their 
books. 

Central National Bank President 
| Stewart said, “We're putting out 
covers for the high 
schoo] and three rural high schools 

the county. I didn’t know it 
(the F.I.A. part) was on there. 
We've been buying them from the 
same company for years. I don't 
know anything about F.I.A.” 

On the side of the jacket the 
inscription appears, “A. T. Wal- 
Book Cover Co., Dallas.” 
The jacket is patented. 


textbook 


raven 


Supt. Pearce said of the jackets 
|} —Wwhich were called to the Obser- 
ver’s attention by a subscriber in 
McKinney— 
“They were just sent to me that 
I didn’t even notice it was 
there. You know how you 
don't notice things 


way. 


on 


“Well, it’ll come off of the next 
ones,” he said. “I don’t know any- 
thing about F.I1.A., except I defi- 
nitely do not want to have any- 
thing to do with it. I appreciate 
your calling it to my attention. I 
remember there is a torch on 
them. We definitely do not sub- 
scribe to anything like that.” 

Would he be continuing the use 
of the jackets this year? the Ob- 
server asked the superintendent 

“Well, I don’t know about that, 
either,” Pearce said. “Any that 
we have in stock definitely will 
not be used. I appreciate 
calling. It'll come off of there.” 


your 





IN TEXAS 


well.” Corn 
completely,” 
“more realis- 
and tobacco 
percent rigid 


getting along fairly 
has been “freed up 
cotton supports are 
tic,” rice is “better,” 
has ben taken off 90 
supports. 

In wheat, however, Benson said, 
the worst problem persists. The 
government shut down the most 
efficient wheat producers, but left 
a 15-acre loophole, so that in the 
three years, 152,000 more 
farmers have gone into wheat, 
and today $3.5 billion is tied up 
in wheat in government storage. 
“T tell you, it’s absolutely fantas- 
| tic,” Benson said. 

The Secretary attacked the bill 
introduced by Rep. W. R. Poage of 
Waco and others to guarantee 
farmers’ income as “an economic 
monstrosity,” “a warmed over 
Brannan Plan,” but “more danger- 
ous,” as it would put farmers “in 
bondage.” He said Sens. Kennedy, 
| Symington, and Humphrey appar- 
ently have endorsed the bill, but 
“I don't think Senator Johnson 
has done; and I think he'll prob- 
ably be too wise to do so.” 

Clearly, Benson . believes the 
Poage bill is the Democratic line 
for the 1960 elections in agricul- 
ture. He said he has “never been 
more encouraged” about his pro- 
gram than now. Richard Nixon's 
program could not be much dif- 
ferent from his, he told reporters. 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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March 16, 


owdy Opposes | 
ivil Rights Law | 


(Continued from Page 1 


Dowdy says he knows of no 
one who has been deprived of a 
vote in Texas and contends that 
Negroes in his Ngee who con- 
stitute one-thiz of the popula- 
tion, vote as ‘ation as whites 
None of Dowdy's school districts 
is integrated, and he doesn’t think 


work. He be-| 
is no field for fed- 
eral legislation and views the Su- 


decision 


integration would 


lieves that this 
as 


preme Court one 


seciclony rather than law ments, denying them to unem- 
. ployed workers not covered by 
26 to 3 the compensation system 
Dowdy looks upon soil and wa-, That same year he voted in fa- 
ter conservation as more vital| Vor Of recommitting a bill which 
topics. Among the projects which | Provided fc ieral aid to economic- 
he has backed for his district is| lly depressed labor surplus} 
the McGee Bend Reservoir. which| areas. This time he was on the 
will be the largest reservoir in| losing side, 188 to 170 
Texas when completed. He has 
supported national forests; almost| Against Foreign Aid 
all of the forest preserves in Dowdy is “substantially” op- 
Texas are in the seventh district posed to foreign aid, economic and 
One of his few liberal votes on| Military. He doesn’t think the 
a national issue in recent years | United States should or can “sup- 
came on the Tennessee Valley | port the rest of the world” and 
Authority bill of the last session "| believes that much of the foreign 
At that time Dowdy helped block | 2¢ #5 wasted, “and much of it is 
an effort to kill a bill which| Gane We Sur enemas 
granted authority of the TVA to “Why should we give our money 


issue bonds for the 
its projects 


expansion of | 


The TVA vote is one of the only | 
three plus marks which appear on | 
Dowdy’s scorecard as tallied by 
the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion for 1957 through 1959. Twen- 
ty-six times in three sessions the | 
ADA marked down a minus be- 


side Dowdy'’s name 


Dowdy came up with this defi- 
nition of a liberal in a speech on 
the House floor: “Today, a liberal 
is somebody who wants a dicta- | 


190U 


differenc I ra saving that 
. oaaee think thst Hoffa could 
}do me any damage 
The Athens congressman voted 
for the increase of the minimum 
wage to $1, but he said he would 
lave “to wait and see” on propos- 
als for further reases. In 1958 
he joined a Republican-Southern 
| Democ coalition in support of 
an amendment which restricted 


unemployment compensation pay- 


when so much 
be made of it in 


to foreign dictators, 
better use could t 

taking care of our 
our needy 

speech opposing the Mutual Se- 
curity program. Asked about the 
U.S. policy regarding Latin-Amer- 
ican dictators, Do said 


own he asked 








wdy t iat 


“any county is in error when it| 
tries to control internal affairs, | 
and foreign aid does this.” He 


would approve litary aid, pro- 
vided it all went to countries who 
are 


trying to overcome the 


torship, a tyranny here in Wash- ists 


ington by bringing all powers of 
government to Washington.” 


His distrust of what he terms 
“gifts of money” from the federal 
government is most evident in his 
opinions of federal aid to educa- 
tion. He always has opposed it, | 
and even the mild schoo] construc- 
tion bill recently reported out of 
the House education committee 
will not get Dowdy’s support, “if | 
it's the bill that I understand will | 
come up.” In the Senate bill, ! 


which provides grants for teach- | 


ers’ salaries, Dowdy finds the so- 
called federal control too preva- 
lent. “It means that schoo! teach- 
ers will be appointed here in 
Washington and not locally.” 


Dowdy was on the side 
House’s conservative coalition 
the successful move to substitute 
the tougher Landrum-Griffin la- 
bor reform bill. In fact, he paved 
the way for general Southern sup- 
port of the bill 


in 


Originally, the bill contained a 
section giving the Secretary of 
Labor the power to enjoin unions 
for violation of the so called “Bill 
of Rights” for union members 


This was similar to the powers 


given the attorney general under} 


the controversial Title III of* the 
civil rights bill. Dowdy termed 
this provision “unwarranted con- 
trol” and introduced a successful 


amendment to strike it from the | 
| interest Fates on long-term bonds 


bill. The amended Landrum-Grif- 


fin bill was then acceptable to | 


most Southerners. 


Dowdy thinks of the Landrum- 
Griffin measure as “protection of 
the public and labor union mem- 
bers.” He said that he had heard 
reports of “some of Hoffa's boys 
being in my district” and “trying 
to promote an opponent last fall.” 
He doubts that this will make any 
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of the | 


At home he sees defense as the 
largest national issue. He wants 
more attention paid to the devel- 
opment of Polaris missiles and 
atomic submarines, “our most ef- 
fective present defense weapons.” 


One of Dowdy’s major legisla- 
tive efforts has been his pushing 
of laws to curtail obscene litera- 
ture in the mails. He has success- 
fully sponsored two measures. One 
| permits the Post Office Depart- 
ment temporarily to impound ob- 


scene literature, and the other 
authorizes prosecutions at the 
place where mail is delivered. 
Mail, coming to his office from 
all over the country, overwhelm- 
ingly supports his campaign 


against obscene literature 


Like many farm area congress- 


, men, Dowdy is not pleased with 


Secretary Benson's farm program. 
He contends that Benson's pro- 
grams primarily are for the “cor- 


| porate farm,’’ while he believes 


the backbone of the nation is the 
family farm. However, he gave 
no specific proposals. 


ses another 
tight mon- 


Dowdy also oppc 
Administration p« 


ey 


licy, 


“strangle individuals, and if 
are too high, they strangle 
the federal government.” 
doubts if he pport the Ad- 
ministration’s request for higher 


rates 
they 


will su 


He supports Lyndon Johnson 
| for president and believes that he 
has a good chance for the nomina- 
| tion, unless the South deserts him 
over the civil rights issue 


Dowdy’'s record on civil rights 
is part of a consistent belief in 
conservatism. With a few excep- 
tions, he has applied conservative 
answers to the problems that have 


as congressman. 





JAKE and ANNE LEWIS 


oa 6, Basel, Owillzeriand. 


| orgies, 
wished he 
| he hadn't been 


own needs and | 
in verged upon the scene of the ru- 


“friends of ours and who are| beatnik raid?” 


He believes that high interest | 


He | 


come before him in his eight years | 
| 





PARAAAA 





AUSTIN 


The photographer from _ the 


newspaper arrived before the of- 
ficers, but the Great Beatnik Nar- 
cotics Raid of 1960 came off any- 
way 

Officers failed to find any nar- 
cotics, they didn’t even find any 
dames in leotards, but they kept 
an Observer contributor, Jake Ja- 
cobson, in the pokey all day and 
then released him when the Ob- 


server heard of his woes and tele- 
phoned the police chief 

For University 
of Texas deans have been fuming 


months various 


about a house on West 23rd St 
near the campus where congre- 
gated some of the more noncon- 
formist students and others whom 


the regular commu nity enjoy re- 
garding as wild and wooly beat- 
niks. 

Several of the way-outs seem to 
have encountered difficulties in 
being accepted for readmission to 


the University. Jacobson, the 
mustachioed hero of the current 
brouhaha, said a dean called him 
asked him about sex orgies at 
but he, Jacobson, knew 


and 


the house, 


|} of none 


denizen of the place 
said a dean asked him about sex 
and replied that he 
had known about them, 
invited. 

coordinated 


Another 


he 


Tuesday, the law 


| enforcement agencies of the city, 


county, and daily newspaper con- 
mored celebrations. 

Unfortunately the beats had re- 
ceived an eviction notice; most of 
them had already left. Two, 
cluding Jacobson, were preparing 
to go. 


IT ALL BEGAN when a pho- 
tographer knocked on the door 
and asked, “Well, where's the big 
He looked around, 


Commun-| decided he had been given a bum 


steer, and asked to use the tele- 
phone. Jacobson and his friend 
hurriedly threw a couple more 
suitcases in the friend's old Plym- 
outh in preparation for an in- 
glorious flight. 


Texans Nay-Say 








Referees, 15-6 


WASHINGTON 
Texans in Congress, with John 
Dowdy of Athens in the lead, 


voted 15-6 against the federal vot- 
ing referee plan the House adopted 
Wednesday by a 295-124 roll call 
vote. 

Voting for the referee system 


Kilgore, Rutherford, Thornberry, 
and Wright. Fifteen other Texans 
voted no, along with the Southern 
bloc. 

Dowdy proposed two amend- 
ments, both defeated by voice 
vote. One would have averred 
that Congress did not intend to 
repeal state election laws. The 
other would have specified that 
no one would be denied freedom 
of speech in criticizing forced in- 
tegration 

Earlier, Dowdy had said the vot- 
ing protection legislation revives 


+ the old force bill of Reconstruc- 


tion days and had warned of car- 
petbagger voting supervisors. 

The Senate seemed to be wait- 
| ing for the House bill. The defeat 

of the cloture motion and Title III 
| stalled liberal hopes on the Senate 
| side. Their next move evidently 
| will be an attempt to defeat the 
}House bill if it is not strong 
| enough. 

Sen. Johnson said that he does 
| not care whether the eventual bill 
carries a Republican label; that 
| he is concerned only with an ef- 
| fective bill. 


in- | 





Before they off, 
the lawmen representing 
the sheriff's department 
Jacobson said, 


got however, 
arrived, 
and, 
“narco,” the nar- 
Lt. H. E. Gann, 


vice led 


as 


cotics enforcers. 
in charge of the squad, 


the raid 


Jacobson said he and his friend 
were never shown a warrant. He 
said their suitcases were duniped 
out on the fl and not repacked; 


a seaman’s bag he had _ upstairs 
was emptied for search and not 
repacked: a damaged bed was 
broken completely in the search. 
“I'm glad I didn't have my kids 
around, they used such terrible 
language,” he said, although, as a 
bachelor, he said he has no chil- 


dren to speak of 


Jacobson said he was asked, 
“You had your fix yet this morn- 
ning?’’ and he replied, “No, not 
today yet.” After a while three 
other young men arrived; all five 
of them were asked to roll up 
their sleeves to see if they had 
hypodermic marks there. Officers 
said later they found no evidence 
of narcotics or anything else il- 
legal. 


The officers asked Jacobson 
about “niggers” who had visited 





the house and a local coffee shop. | 
They also wanted names of other | 
beats who had lived in the house. | 
Evidently Jacobson was not too | 
cooperative. 


He said “they called the place a 
hobo jungle, called us a bunch of | 
bums and beatniks, and told us 
if we ever lived in the same house 
again, tney’d take the house like 


| Grant took Richmond.” 








| cobson to jail. 


| 


of protecting Negro voting rights | a SR GOaUe 33 Ge. ES eet 
were Congressman Ikard, Kilday, | : 





Some copper tubing was bent 
upward from an old stove, and 
one of the officers, inspecting it, 
asked, “Where's the still?” Jacob- 
son said. 


Jacobson was asked _ several 
times “if I ever blew any of that 
grass,” and he said no each time, 
with variations. At one point, he 
said, an officer reached to his 
back pocket and jerked out a plas- 
tic jacket ‘with which a laundry 
had covered a cleaned shirt (Ja- 
cobson uses these for record cov- 
ers) and a dirty white comb and 
said, “Boy, this is quite an out- 
fit,” which is beat for narcotics 
fix equipment. 


Jacobson said he was told to tell 
his friends that ‘the next time” 
they would all be hauled to jail, 
and some of them were liable 
to end up in the penitentiary. 


THE OFFICERS then took Ja- 
He was kept in a 


a.m. with a Latin-American 
charged with drunkenness. The 
Observer heard about his incar- 
ceration about 4 o'clock and called 
the poitce chief, Robert Miles. 


Miles ai first said he did not 
| know any‘hing about the case and 
would call back. 


After about half an hour, Miles 


lthat will 





called back and said Jacobson was 


|not charged with anything and 
“released about 15 minutes | 


was 
ago.” Why had he been arrested? 
“For investigation,” the chief said. 
On what grounds? “Under a city 
ordinance. It gives us the right 
to arrest for suspicion,” Miles said. 


Jacobson was suspicious, Miles 
said, because “some of the boys 
he ran around with” had lived in 
another Austin house where “they 
were making the home brew and 
had a little marijuana. He was a 
mysterious member of that group 
and we wanted to question him.” 


Jacobson said he was not al- 
lowed to telephone anyone while 
he was in the cell. 


When he was led from the cell 
in the late afternoon, they asked 





Great Beatnik Dope Raid | 


him how he made his living: he 
told them sometimes he ships out 
as a seaman, sometimes he studies 
under the GI bill, and occasion- 
ally he writes for The Texas Ob- 
server. (‘How I Spent MY Christ- 
mas Holidays,” Obs. Jan. 8). 


The officers indicated interest 
In the latter fact, so he amused 
them by telling them how Dallas 
who arrested him up 
(he guessed “because I had 
a beard,’) diverted themselves 
three hours night reading 
notes he had taken for an article 
on the harassment Dallas 
coffee house 


officers, 


there, 
one 


ot a 


He was released at once, Jacob- 
son said, the first thing he 
did was stop by the Junior League 
clothes shop and buy a suit for 
$2. “I though I'd let my appear- 
ance go a little too much,” he said. 

Then he left for Mexico City. 

R.D. 


Benson Talks 
To Cattlemen 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Would he serve under Nixon? 
He willing, although eight 
years long enough, Benson 


and 


was 
was 


| replied. He recommended to Tex- 


ans, for president, Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert Anderson, for- 
merly of Vernon. 

“A planned and subsidized econ- 


omy is not what we want in this 
country. It tends to discourage 
initiative, destroy character, and 
demoralize the people,” Benson 
said he and President Eisenhower 
agree. 

“Generally speaking,” he said 
of farmers, “they want to do the 
right thing” and favor “programs 


permit them to make 
their own decisions.” 
“I think it’s a blessing we have 


only 12 percent of our people on 


the farms,” he said. “Some dema- 
gogues say how terrible that some 
people are leaving the farms—as 
they’ve been doing for 80 years— 
but I've been in countries where 
eight out of ten people were pro- 
ducing the food and fiber for the 
country.” 

The small U.S. farm popula- 
tion “means that the great bulk 
of the population is free to do 
other things—to build automo- 
biles, to write news stories...” 
Benson said. 

Fixed price supports dry up 
markets, control farmers, and pile 
up surpluses, he stated. 

In his set speech to the cattle- 
men, Benson commended them for 
their pioneer spirit, and especially 
for agreeing with him officially 
that cattle do not need price sup- 
ports. The cattlemen applauded 
him often, for example when he 
said that cattle supports “would 
put the government in the cattle 
business—and I don’t want the 
government in the cattle business 
—this government is in too many 
businesses now.” He also opposed 
import controls on beef, but he 
left himself a hatch on the issue: 
“ . . , this problem must be 
watched carefully. Our domestic 
market must not be unduly de- 
pressed by foreign imports.” 

He said the GOP Administra- 
tion has helped tarmers often, 
providing nearly $190 million of 
emergency credit to Texas pro- 
ducers since 1953 and spending 
another $85 million on feed grains 
and hay programs. 

He warned the cattlemen not to 
overproduce, else they might suf- 
fer a drastic price adjustment. 
The current slight slump in cattle 
prices “may be a good thing” in 
that it will reduce cattle inven- 
tories and thus help forestall a 
serious price break, he said. RD. 
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Party Funds Rally 
‘Forgotten’--Mrs. R. 


HOUSTON 

Mrs. R. D. Randolph, chairman 
of Democrats of Texas Clubs and 
national committeewoman, pressed 
the attack this week, insisting that 
national committeeman Byron 
Skelton and state party chairman 
J. Ed Connally say whether they 
plan a fund-raising dinner for 
Democratic funds she _ asserts 
Skelton agreed to sponsor. 

Connally, shooting back at Mrs. 
Randolph’s letter accusing the 
state Democratic executive com- 
mittee of refusing to face the issue 
of whether “to continue to protect 
and defend party officials who re- 
serve the right to stab the party 
in the back,” said the committee is 
“working hard for a Democratic 
victory in 1960" and that Mrs. 
Randolph’s “smokescreen” could 
not cover the issue. 

“The question is whether Mrs. 
Randolph is for or against Sen. 
Johnson,” Connally’ said. He 
charged that DOTC is trying to 
“sabotage’’ Johnson's nomination. 

Mrs. Randolph wrote Skelton 
reminding him of a meeting she 
said it seemed he had “completely 
forgotten.” 

She said it was held Jan. 23 in 
Democratic national chairman 
Paul Butler’s office, with Butler, 
Matt McCloskey, treasurer of the 
national committee, members of 
the national committee on state 
party quotas, Skelton, Jake Pickle, 
and Mrs. Randolph present. 

After had been 
made she 


adjustments 
in the Texas quota, 





wrote Skelton, “Am I not correct 
that you then agreed that you 
would set up a fund raising din- 
ner in Texas to wipe out our 
deficit? 

“At the S.D.E.C. meeting in Aus- 
tin on March 14, of which meet- 
ing I was given no notice nor 
asked to attend, neither you or 
Mr. Connally made mention of 
such a fund raising dinner. 

“I am now asking you and Mr. 
Ed. Connally if you have any 
plans for a fund raising dinner to 
pay off the Texas quota. If you 
have no intention of keeping your 
commitment, you should say so.” 

The S.DE.C. March 14 rejected 
resolutions to advise “all Demo- 
crats” to elect local and conven- 
tion party officers who “under- 
stand” they will be expected to 
work for the Democrats’ nominees 
in November, whoever they are. 

The resolutions were defeated 
41 to 9. 

The nine members who voted 
in favor of them were Mrs. Ferris 
Bean, Kirbyville; Julian Greer, 
Vidor; Billy Goldberg and Mrs. 
Albert M. Bal] of Houston; Glyn- 
don Hague, Cleburne; Harry 
Blanding, Temple; Cecil Palmer, 
Dickinson; Mrs. John E. Johnson, 
Galveston; and Raymon Thomp- 
son, Graham. 

Sen. Johnson's Texas leaders, 
Larry Blackmon of Mineral Wells, 
chairman of the Johnson clubs, 
and Mrs. Dorothy Griffis, San An- 
gelo, head of the women’s divi- 
sion for Johnson, voted with the 
41 against the resolutions. 





Sit-Ins R 


@ About 150 Negroes resumed 

Houston sit-ins, and Foley's, 
Walgreen's, Grant’s, Woolworth’s, 
and Kress closed lunch counters. 
The mayor said there would be 


no arrests as long as the counters 
closed, and Negroes did not re- 
fuse to leave when asked 
Felton Turner, the Negro beaten, 
branded, and hanged upside down 
in Houston, told his story to the 
Houston NAACP, which com- 
mended the student demonstra- 
tions .. . In San Antonio, Jackie 
Robinson told an NAACP meet- 
ing that Eisenhower was derelict 
in failing to condemn the assult 
on Turner. Robinson also criti- 
cized John Kennedy for meeting 
with Alabama segregation leaders 
. . A six-foot cross was burned 
in a downtown San Antonio park. 
Crosses have also been burned re- 
cently in Freeport and Texarkana, 
Tex. ...In Abilene two Negroes 
were fined for drunkenness after 
they asked for service at a bus 
terminal cafe for whites ... Dallas 
school authorities announced an 
intention to ask the New Or- 
leans federal appeals court for a 
rehearing on the court's order that 
the board come up with a school 
desegregation plan. 


The Week in Texas 














@ Two more cases of alleged 

police brutality in Dallas: 
Witnesses said police roughed up 
a mentally retarded 19-year-old 
boy who was innocently carrying 
mail to a mailbox for his mother. 
The officers accused the mental 
defective of resisting arrest, hand- 
cuffed him, and took him to a 
hospital to see what was wrong 
with him . . . Meanwhile, a man 
who said police hit him in the 
stomach and back and choked and 
strangled him after he refused to 
show them his driver’s license in 
his yard was convicted of resisting 
arrest and speeding and fined $35. 
His wife said she was arrested and 
handcuffed, too, after she asked 





esumed 


if they had to take her husband 


in. 
€ In Amarillo legislative inves- 
tigators were told by the 
wife of an Amarillo gambler that 
the gambler had paid off sheriff's 
officers and, she had heard, the 
district attorney to a total of $400 
or $500 a week. . . Scandal rocked 
the Tarrant County sheriff's office. 
Involved were two episodes: a 
tip-off of a gambling raid, alleged- 
ly by a sheriff’s office employee; 
and the circumstances surrounding 
the shooting of a criminal while 
he was being arrested. Grand jury 
investigation is proceeding. Dist. 
Atty. Doug Crouch is leading the 
inquiry. 
« Lone Star Steel announced— 
with union approval—a 7- 
cents-an-hour pay raise and some 
insurance benefits for 3,000 work- 
ers at its Daingerfield plant... 
Chance Vought Aircraft in Dallas 
laid off 215 workers, including 23 
of 55 union leaders, and the UAW 
local announced a petition to the 
National Labor Relations Board 
for a new union election. 
@ Texas Youth Council chair- 
man W. C. Windsor, Jr., of 
Dallas, advocates 12 years of com- 
pulsory schooling; keeping schools 
open until 5 o’clock for students 
with mental or social needs; elim- 
inating student suspensions and 
expulsions; parenthood training in 
the senior year of high school; 
state care of mentally retarded 
children; and *<hool health serv- 
ices. His report provoked demur- 
rers from the other two Council 
members, who agree with him, 
however, on the need for a paid 
juvenile probation parole system 
and a state home for dependent 
and neglected Negro children. 
e Dr. Ralph Green, staff chief 
of the Texas Cmsn. on Higher 
Education, told the House commit- 
tee on saving taxes that the state 
should provide at least $31 
million more than currently for 
higher education. The legislators 
are criticizing homes being built 
for presidents of colleges in the 
state. 








AUSTIN 


The general sales tax, 
against which Gov. Price 
Daniel has campaigned for 
several years, has now be- 
come the main issue in his re- 
election campaign and a legis- 
lative possibility in the event 
of his defeat. 

Jack Cox, his challenger, 
dorsed a two percent general sales 
tax “with reasonable exemptions, 
such as for medicine,” at a Hous- 
ton rally attended by 800 and dom- 
inated by the fact that ex-Gov. 
Allan Shivers endorsed Cox dur- 
ing the evening. 


| 


en- 


Daniel, refusing direct comment, 
responded by naming Jake Pickle 
a campaign assistant (Pickle re- 
signing from the state Democratic 
executive committee to take the 
job) and by telling Southwestern 
cattlemen meeting in .sustin that 
he is all-out for free enterprise 
and states’ rights with states’ re- 
sponsibilities. 


Introducing Republican Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Benson, 
Daniel’s conservatism was so em- 
phatic— including opposition to 
farm price supports—that Benson 
almost endorsed Daniel for re-| 





election. | 
| 


Don Yarborough, the Houston | 
attorney running against Lt. Gov. | 
Ben Ramsey, was quick to pick up 
the sales tax issue, charging that | 
Ramsey, whom he is calling “the | 
ten-year lieutenant governor,” “is | 
the errand boy in the Allan Shiv-| 
ers-Jack Cox-Freedom in Action | 
conspiracy to saddle our state with | 


a regressive general sales tax.” 

As governor, Yarborough said, | 
he work with Governor | 
Daniel against the general sales | 
tax scandal.” Picking up a theme | 
Daniel supporters hinted they may 
also use if they believe they need 
it, Yarborough warned Texans to| 
“remember the insurance scandals | 
and the veterans’ land scandal and | 
to watch for the general sales 


tax scandal.” 


“will 





Cox and Shivers 


Cox announced that Al Mul- 
drow, Shivers’ Secretary of State, | 


would be his campaign manager. | 
(Muldrow at present is chairman | 
of the Texas Cmsn. on Higher Ed- 
ucation.) The former governor's | 
all-out support obviously shot a| 
stream of high finance into the 
Cox campaign: the young former 
F.1LA. executive announced flying 
tours of the Rio Grande Valley 


and the state’s biggest cities. 


Ralph McCullough, general man- 
ager of J. S. Abercrombie Miner- 


als Co., was general chairman 
of the Cox banquet in Houston. 
Among the guests were Sen. 


Grady Hazlewood, Amarillo, and 
ex-Sen. Searcy Bracewell of Hous- 
ton, who introduced Shivers. 


Shivers had indicated his inten- 
tions earlier in Waco, saying that 
when he left office Texas had a 
$57 million surplus, but has col- 
lected $188 million more in taxes 
since then and now has a deficit 
of $85 million. “Every day you 
read where we've got to raise $245 
million more in taxes,” he said 
then. 


Monday night, Shivers told the 
Cox rally: 


“I do not agree that dividing 
lines should be dissolved, long 





And Shivers 
For Him 


standing landmarks 

genuine differences of pir 
hushed up, and the electo: n 
gled haphazardly in a _ gaseous 
foggy, all-pervading cloud of i 
eration.” 


Cox had done him mar 
Shivers said. Cox would be good 
governor, he said, becaus¢ 
fight for what he believes 
turn out to be something dif t 
than he says he is. Cox has “the 
intelligence to make 
sions and the character to a t 
them,”’ Shivers said 


Cox responded with 
for the endorsement—w! 
viously put him in the ball game 
—and charged that Danic and 
“the labor bosses” supportins 
seem to have worked t some 
kind of a deal. Cox rid i 
peerless leader” 
“another committee” to 
tax needs. 


for 


His sales tax, Cox said, would 
be enacted for two years and then 
submitted as a_ constitutional 
amendment by which the people 
would decide whether it 


remain permanent. 


would 


Daniel‘s Defense 

Daniel’s speeches — at 
and Dumas—had emphasized free 
enterprise and balanced ial 


before the Monday night develop- | 


ments. Tuesday, introd ng Ben- 


|son to the cattlemen 


tion in Austin, Daniel made a full- 
dress re-election pitch 


He said he had dis 
Benson, but has “resps 
tegrity and ability and f 
standards.” 


He commended 

for their attitude tov i “free 
enterprise and indiv 

tive,” asserted “the fact that we 
should not have the government 
running everything,” said states 
responsibilities must go along with 
states’ rights, and blamed the 
deficit on the loss of $ million 
state taxes a year the 


Looney’s 





Why is the young Austin attor- 
ney, Bob Looney, runr for 
torney general wher! a 
most no chance? The people, he 
replies, are losing conf I 
their importance in ele 


“They think you've t to have 
Wall Street, the oil npanie I 
what have you before you can 
run in order to pay the tremen- 
dous bill of communicz t 


public. It’s possible that the big 
monied interests are going to com- 
pletely control the den atic way 
of life and still all the 
surface to function,” I ey says 
He charges that his opponents, 
Atty. Gen. Will Wilson and House | 


Speaker Waggoner Carr, represen 
the same “monied inte n 


7 A that 


state. “They just told Wilson that| 


if he ran for governor, they'd cut 


the lights off on hin They or-| 
2-! that the Austin lobbyists continue 


dered him to run for attorney 
eral. The same outfit that’s run- 


ning Carr is running Wilson,” 
Looney said. 

The plan, as Looney sees it, is 
for Wilson to move up t vernor 
in 1962, with Carr becoming at- 


torney general that yea 


The attorney concede with a 
smile that he has not had “a 
whole lot of activity 1 his cam- 
paign. His theme is that the at- 
torney general's office should be 
used, not only for legal work, but 
for the devising of policies for the 


amelioration of social ills 


Approach 


Cox for Genera! Sales Tax 


years because of lower oil produc- 
tion allowables. 


He argued that by adding up the 
surpluses in all 200 state funds, 
“we get quite a surplus,” but al- 
lowed that the general fund was 
in deficit condition. 


He commended the cattlemen for 
)pposing cattle price supports and 
said such supports have “not 
worked in other phases of agricul- 
ture and livestock.” 


Benson said he was “thrilled’”’ 
Daniel's remarks. “I like his 
philosophy ... It is my hope and 
prayer that Texas will always be 
favored with governors of the 
caliber of Price Daniels,” (sic), he 


said 


Other Races 


Lt. Gov. Ramsey started touring 
the state and making mild state- 
In Fort Worth he said he 
continue to resist excessive 
spending. He said he re- 
spected his opponent, Yarborough 

Yarborough named Bob Slagle, 
formerly a manager for Sen. Ralph: 
Yarborough, and Bill Gaffney of 
Houston, a Jaycee leader, co-man- 
agers of his campaign. 


ments 
will 


state 


Atty. Gen. Will Wilson charged 
loan sharks are putting together 
a “huge fund” to oppose him. 


Speaker Waggoner Carr, oppos- 
ing Wilson, said that charge was 
“ridiculous.”’ 


“If the Attorney General has 
crippled the loan sharks so badly 
as he claims, they certainly could 
not afford to finance a statewide 
political campaign,” Carr said. 


On the legislative level, eight 
12 Democratic candidates 
House endorsed a_ general 
Sales tax, the Times-Herald said. 
In San Antonio, the conservative 
legislative ticket enaorsed “broad- 
ening the present selective sales 
base but specifically exempt- 
ing food, medicine, and other 
necessities of life.” 


of for 


the 


lax 


Gen. Preston Weatherred wrote 
business leaders soliciting contri- 
butions for Sens. Bill Fly, Victoria, 
and Neveille Colson, 
and 19 conservative House candi- 


Navasota, 


dates. 


For instance, he says he would 
use powers of the office, if elected, 
to see whether Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. is violating its pur- 
pose clause by charging excessive 
rates and by hoisting its profits by 
buying its equipment; from 
own companies at inflated prices 
The office could draw legislation 
to remedy old folks’ problems, he 
Says; similarly, workmen's com- 
pensation needs to be improved 
with the help of the attorney gen- 
eral, he believes. 

Looney says that poor people 
| should be able to go to the state's 
lawyer and get, not representa- 
tion, but at least advice on “where 
they stand” with their legal prob- 
lems. He believes many people 
|are “jilled around” by their in- 
| Surance companies, and the attor- 
|ney general could help them get 


its 


| payments they are entitled to. 
Looney has been saying, also, 


to run the government in scandal- 
ous fashion. He told the Observer, 
| during a visit to this office, that 
he has grown up in Austin, been 
a newspaper reporter and prac- 
ticed law here, and “I have seen 
| things go on, and people begin to 
| accept them, just as though there 
was not anything the matter with 
| —buying the legislature, that’s 
| what it amounts to; using too 
| much influence on them.” 
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Let those flatter who fear, st 1s mot an American art.—JEFFERSON 





Sinking His Own Ship 


Some of Lyndon Johnsons re- 
cent statements against the ADA 
and NAACP sound lke he has been 
studying the old speeches of Allan 
Shivers. The Democratic majority 
leader seems not to be concerned 
about offending organizations which 
represent many millions of the 
members of the national Democratic 
Party, as long as he makes his own 
neat little defenses of his most re- 
cent compromises. While thinking 


to drill holes through the liberal 
enemy, however, he has twisted the 


drill too long, and is sinking his own 
ship. 

If Johnson ever had a chance to 
trick Eastern liberals into thinking 
he was really on their side, he blew 
it when he led the fight in the Sen- 
ate against the end of the Southern 
filibuster, and then, giving them the 
toe of his Western boot and the ash 
of his Southern cheroot for good 
measure, smashed out of the bill 
once again the provision for fed- 
eral intervention on behalf of citi- 
zens when their state governments 
will not protect their rights. 

Voting rights are vital, and their 
guarantee by the federal govern- 
ment will be a step forward. Let it 
be recalled, however, that Negroes’ 
voting rights in Texas elections were 
guaranteed a decade ago (a fact 
not lost on Sen. Johnson) and that, 
even so, Negroes still live in peon- 
age and oppression and discrimina- 
tion in East Texas, as they do 
throughout the South. Much more 
is needed before Negroes in the 
South can be said to approach full 
citizenship—federal help in the en- 
forcement of school desegregation, 
federal protection of all citizens 
whom their states will not protect, 
and at least a start toward equal 
job opportunities. These three pro- 
visions, Johnson has opposed. 

The fact is that Johnson and, on 
the House side, Rayburn, have suc- 


Hello! 


So long have the liberals been 
dealing with the mushy moderates, 
the reappearance of Allan Shivers 
from the right wing would be cause 
for celebration, even if it didn’t re- 
mind the people of all the old Shiv- 
ers scandals they should not forget. 

Jack Cox, the certified errand boy 
of Fanatics in Action, could hardly 
contain his glee about the Shivers 
endorsement. Governor Daniel does 
not know quite what to do, except 
to be alarmed and talk about free 
enterprise. We hope he holds his 
ground under the sallies from the 
militant right. Just what the 
ground is, we are not sure, especial- 
ly with Ezra Taft Benson endorsing 
him. Do you know, Benson said 
after he talked to the Texas cattle- 
men, “They ought to be Republi- 
cans.” And he said about the same 
thing about Daniel. 

But on the state level, Daniel has 
advocated many good programs. 
About all we'd get out of Cox is a 
two percent general sales tax— 
“temporary,” of course, until it be- 
came four percent. 





cessfully compromised the Demo- 
crats on the promises they made for 
civil rights in their national conven- 
tions. The idea of the 1960 Democra- 
tic conyention nominating a man 
who has led the Congressional sell- 
out of the 1952 and 1950 platforms 
is so repugnant, it cannot even be 
contemplated without justified dis- 
cussion of the formation of a third 
party—say, an American Liberal 
Party 


Sntegrity 


Christi Times has 
stated the case against the state 
Democratic executive committee's 
rejection of a mild insistence that all 
Democrats elected to party offices 
be prepared to support Democratic 
nominees in November, whoever 
they are. 

“If the Democratic Party of Texas 

is in no position to demand any de- 
gree of loyalty from its members,” 
says the Times, “what, pray tell, is 
the excuse for its existence as a sup- 
posedly partisan organization? 
All too many Democrats in positions 
uf power and influence in the state 
are unwilling to commit themselves 
at this time to their party. If Lyn- 
don B. Johnson is the party’s nom- 
inee, Democrats of practically every 
persuasion will support him over- 
whelmingly. But if a less acceptable 
candidate is named, many Demo- 
crats want to reserve the right to 
vote for Richard M. Nixon. . . If 
Democrats are unwilling to support 
Democrats, then they should not 
pretend that they are good Demo- 
crats and should take their party 
allegiance elsewhere.” 


“he ; = 


Those who scoffed at Gov. Daniel 
for campaigning against a general 
sales tax had better take another 
look at “the straw man,” which is 
walking around as though it has 
flesh, blood, and an orchard full of 
money-growing trees. 

Jack Cox, supported by Allan 
Shivers, endorsed a two percent 
general sales tax Monday night. 
Texas Manufacturers’ Assn. is on 
record for the general sales tax. 
Horace Busby in “Texas Business- 
man” this week cannot even conceal 
his impatience with opponents of 
the sales tax. The Bexar County leg- 
islative group is campaigning for 
what is, in effect, a general sales 
tax. Eight of 12 Dallas legislative 
candidates flatly endorsed the gen- 
eral sales tax. T.M.A.’s pro-general 
sales tax Ed Burris is conducting a 
$65,000 campaign for “conservative” 
legislators in rural districts. Preston 
Weatherred of Adolphus Towers, 
Dallas, has marked 21 legislative 
races for a purge of opponents of the 
general sales tax. The teachers are 
saying, we want more money, and 
we don’t care how you raise it. 

Put all that together, men, and 
you have a real fight to save the peo- 
ple from a tax that will soak the poor 
while the rich get richer. 


The Corpus 
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Changing Thinking 


factory or rational. It is, that since the 
greater burden has always been recog- 


(SECOND INSTALLMENT) 
MARSHALL 

Ten years can be a long time. A 
man’s thinking may change over so 
long a period, may find itself molded 
by subtle influences scarcely recog- 
nized as they work. 

Ten years ago Judge Robert Calvert 
would have been the last to suggest 
that a member of the Supreme Court 
could ever be justified in attempting 
to prevent the filling of a vacancy on 
that Court by the voters at a regular 
election; in seeking to hold one seat 
on a Court while trying to get elected 
to another one on the same Court. He 
is doing just that today. If he 
his race for Chief Justice of the Court, 
a position that pays no more salary 
than the one he now holds, he will 
simply keep his present office as As- 
sociate Justice for another two years. 
If he wins, he will move over to the 
center seat on the Court, and the 
Governor will have the privilege of 
appointing a successor to the seat he 
will presumably vacate after the elec- 
tion (unless the legislature should pass 
another Johnston-type act permitting 
him to hold both seats). 

This cynical approach to an “elec- 
tion,” where the candidate will have 
a place on the Supreme Court whether 
he wins or loses, justifies considera- 
tion of some of the decisions of the 
Judge to see if they reflect a like 
judicial philosophy. Unhappily, they 
do. 


loses 


PRIOR TO 1953, an oil 
field worker named White had been 
given damages by a jury for injuries 
he received when a derrick collapsed 
on him. He had been required to work 
under it, and his lawyer naturally 
enough thought a question to the jury 
asking whether the derrick was de- 
fective would be the simplest way to 
determine if its owners were careless 
in furnishing it. So did the trial court 
and the Texarkana Court of Civil 
Appeals, both of which honored the 
jury verdict by saying White should 
have the damages the jury awarded 
him. The Supreme Court agreed that 
in the law White ought to be paid, but 
began to pick around at the way the 
jury had been questioned by the trial 
court, and came up with the technical- 
ity that the jury had been asked 
general question about the defective 
derrick, that it could have answered 
from all the facts on the subject, but 
that it ought to have been asked a lot 
of separate specific questions instead. 
The Court said that instead of the one 
simple question, the jury ought to have 
been asked separate questions on the 
many facts which may or may not 
have caused the defect. In the trade, 
this is known as fracturing the issues 
or questions, and is a practice dear to 
the heart of obscurists in the law, who 
have at times succeeded in having 
more than 200 questions asked a jury. 
The practice springs from a lack of 
faith in trial by jury. 

The reversal of White’s case was 
bad enough, but far worse was the 
length to which the Supreme Court 
found itself driven in order to reverse. 
It could not apply general principles 
of law, because in other cases it had 
held that it was all right to ask a jury 
a general question and that a verdict 
based on one was proper. For ex- 
ample, it had held that a single gen- 
eral question of whether a party had 
created a “fire hazard,” or whether a 
divorce suitor had been “cruel” was 
properly asked the jury in two respec- 
tive cases decided earlier. To reverse 
White’s judgment for damages, the 
Court had to overrule the fire hazard 
and cruelty cases, or distinguish them. 
It did neither, but came up with the 
unspeakable principle that it would 
apply a different rule of procedure for 
cases where people had to sue for 
someone’s carelessness than for the 
same facts arising in any other case. 

One begins to wonder why a suitor 
with a broken body should have a 
harsher rule applied to his case than 
that applied to a claimant with a brok- 
en contract; or why the court favors 


a banker who has lost a mortgage over 
an orphan who has lost a father. The 
judicial answer is far from satis- 


nized in negligence cases, it would 
cause “undue confusion” to change it 
to conform to the change made in the 


rule to be applied in other cases. Most 
sensible people would say that the 
creation of uniformity in the law 


lessens confusion, and that the erection 
of a double standard of practice (ap- 
plicable to male and female alike) is 
both confusing and unjust. 


THE CASES bear this out. 
In 1957, the U. S. Supreme Court 
brought the Texas courts to heel by 
ordering them to accept a general find- 
ing that a railroad failed to furnish 
its injured employee a safe place to 
work. So, we now have a triple stand- 
ard, due to the Court’s eagerness to 
put the mark of Cain on negligence 
cases: All cases other than negligence 
cases will be tried under the liberal 
practice of a generalized question; all 
negligence cases that contain no fed- 
eral question will be penalized by trial 
under the fractured question rule; but 
all negligence cases containing a fed- 
eral question must be tried under the 
liberal procedure applied to non-negli- 
gence cases in Texas. Here we find 
three standards to be applied in asking 
fact questions of a jury. One wonders 
at the conception of “undue con- 
fusion” that must have been in the 
mind of the Court when it created the 
situation. 


It WOULD BE bad 
enough if the favoritism of the White 
doctrine had been confined to the 
specific rule of practice in asking jury 
questions; it might even have been 
concluded that Judge Calvert had con- 
curred in the opinion without appre- 
ciating its implications. But, alas! such 
was not the case. As often occurs, vice 
of so hideous mien may be seen, en- 
dured, and then embraced. So it was 
with Judge Calvert, who in 1958, em- 
braced the White “distinction” in an 
opinion in an entirely different phase 
of practice. 

The claimant in a 1958 case had suf- 
fered gunshot wounds, inflicted on 
him by a property owner. The jury 
that tried his case agreed that the 
property owner was in the wrong and 
ought to pay the claimant, but it 
could not agree on how much the dam- 
ages should be. The trial judge could 
not see any reason for going through 
another trial on who was in the right 
or wrong in the shooting, when one 
jury had agreed to this question. She 
separated it out and proposed to bring 
another jury in to decide the amount 
of the damages alone and accept the 
finding of the first jury on responsi- 
bility. 

When the question reached the Su- 
preme Court, it again found that 
earlier cases had allowed the kind of 
separation the trial judge had made, 
but once more it concluded that it 
would apply a different rule because 
it was dealing with a “negligence 
case.” This time Judge Calvert wrote 
the opinion, which, following the 
White case, put the stigma of a more 
technical rule of law on negligence 
claimants than applied to all others. 
He ruled that the whole case had to be 
tried over, including the question of 
who was right or wrong, as well as 
the question of amount of damages. 

It is easy to see that if the claim- 
ant in a negligence case is to be treated 
as a legal leper, beyond contact with 
liberalized rules of practice applied to 
all others, in two distinct instances, 
this judicial oppression can go on 
and on so that there will be no point 
where he can expect equal rights at 
law. Should this conception of justice 
be rewarded by electing Associate Jus- 
tice Calvert to the post of Chief Jus- 
tice? Every citizen may some day be- 
come a litigant, and should remember 
that once the law is unevenly applied, 
he is as likely to be imposed upon, as 
given an unfair advantage over his 
opponent. A just man should desire 
neither position in law and_ should 
express his disapproval of the rule 
which created the practice by voting 
against Judge Calvert. 

FRANKLIN JONES 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
a keen sense of obligation to their 
fellow men. But for leadership, 
from the standpoint of real and 
successful liberalism in action, no 
one else possesses Johnson's su- 
perb qualifications. 

He is a skillful, able field mar- 
shal. When the storm of conserva- 
tism swept this country in the 
early '50’s, he skillfully maneu- 
vered our forces and not only held 
them intact but snatched victory 
after victory out of the jaws of 
defeat when even a single victory 
seemed an impossibility. 

Admittedly these victories did 
not represent the total fulfillment 
of the liberal dream. I know they 
never satisfied Johnson totally. 
But they represented the maxi- 
mum attainable, and we must rec- 
oncile ourselves to the fact that 
this is a world in which few vic- 
tories are complete, final, and 
overwhelming—and those few are 
usually later regretted by all con- 
cerned. The liberal who recognizes 
this but keeps everlastingly in the 
battle brings victory. 

The important thing about a 
leader is that he be able to ad- 
vance the cause for which he 
serves under all circumstances— 
when the enemy forces are strong 
or when the enemy forces are 
weak; when the weather is good 
or when the weather is bad; in 
hard times and in good times. And 
by this test, Lyndon Johnson has 
not only succeeded, but has suc- 
ceeded superbly. 

In 1952, when the Republicans 
rolled up their overwhelming vic- 
tory, the Democratic Party found 
itself stunned, shattered, and dis- 
organized. There were still plenty 
of troops, but Democrat was glar- 
ing at Democrat; recriminations 
filled the air; some local organiza- 
tions were threatening to secede 
and others were threatening to 
employ the weapon of expulsion. 
The Republican Party was poised 
for the kill. One wing, under the 
late Senator McCarthy, was pur- 
suing the lamentably successful 
tactics of labeling all liberals as 
communists. Another wing, with 
Senator Taft firmly in the saddle, 
was getting set to take the nation 
back to McKinley. A third wing, 
the Thomas E. Dewey group, was 
getting set to smother liberalism 
under an avalanche of cliches de- 
signed to convince the voters that 
the Republicans had become lib- 
eral at the very time they were 
actively engaged in seeking to re- 
verse the twenty years of the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal and to cut 
the heart out of what had become 
a responsive government. 

This was a situation which 
would test the mettle of any man. 
Few, if any, commentators or po- 
litical writers believed the Demo- 
cratic Party—let alone liberalism 
—could survive. When Johnson 
was elected the leader of the Sen- 
ate Democrats, the prediction was 
widespread that his only function 
would be to preside over the liqui- 
dation of the Democratic Party. 

I think it is about time that 
liberals look at the record—that 
they stop spending all their time 
thinking about what has not been 
done and start spending some time 
on how we can best proceed 
from here. It is an unhappy fact 
that far too many modern day 
liberals have fitted themselves to 
the famous definition of a pessi- 
mist—a man who looks at the hole 
instead of the doughnut. This is 
one of the few characteristics such 
liberals hold in common with most 


conservatives. 
Ill 


What has been the record of the 
Democratic Senate under the lead- 
ership of Lyndon Johnson? 

1. The housing programs launch- 
ed under the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal have been con- 
tinued and expanded. 
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2. The minimum wage has been 
raised from 75 cents to $1.00. 


3. McCarthy was censured by 
the United States Senate 
without a single dissenting 
Democratic vote. 


4. The greatest highway build- 
ing program in history is un- 
derway. 


5. When recession brought un- 
employment to record highs 
in 1958, anti-recession meas- 
ures were passed with be- 
wildering rapidity. The re- 
covery from the recession in 
early 1959 followed the anti- 
recession statutes enacted by 
Congress in 1958. 


6. Social security statutes were 
liberalized to bring greater 
protection to widows. 


7. Working men were enabled 
to start drawing disability 
compensation at age 50 (a 
measure fought to the bitter 
end by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration). 


8. Alaska and Hawaii achieved 
statehood after years of aim- 
less and futile debate. 


9. The Upper Colorado River 
Basin project—the dream of 
Western conservationists for 
50 years—became a reality. 


10. Immigration § statutes were 
liberalized. 
11. The first civil rights statute 


in 82 years—let me repeat, 82 
years—was placed on the 
statute books. 


12. The greatest health research 
programs in recorded history 
—research into cancer, heart 
diseases, and every killer and 
crippler that affects man— 
were launched. The fact that 
the Democrats in Congress 
have consistently won vic- 
tories in this area over the 
Administration has become so 
commonplace that it is barely 
noticed by the press. 


13. Huge anti-air pollution and 
anti-water pollution programs 


were launched. 


14. Programs to pump new life 
into small business have be- 


come law. 


15. And of particular importance 
to Texas is a comprehensive 
Texas river and fresh water 
development survey of special 
significance in the absence of 
any consequential state wa- 


ter program. 


This heartening list could be 
greatly extended. It demonstrates 
that liberalism has vitality as long 
as it has determined, realistic, and 
vigorous leadership. 


IV 


It is always possible, of course, 
to discount victories of any type 
by playing a “sky is the limit” 
numbers game. It is popular 
among some liberals in certain 
areas of the country (where “civil 
rights” is an effective vote-getting 
device) to point out that the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 did not achieve 
all of the liberal goals. In pointing 
this out, these liberals neglect to 
mention the fact that in 82 years, 
insofar as legislation goes, they 
were able to achieve absolutely 
nothing at all. Furthermore, the 
likelihood is that they will have 
nothing at all if left to their own 
devices for another 82 years if 
they continue their efforts to pun- 
ish people for past sins rather than 
to advance the cause of uplifting 
people for the future. 


Another example of the “num- 
bers game” played by some lib- 
erals centers around the housing 
bill passed in the last Congress. 
The bill had to be trimmed to 
enact it into law over a presiden- 





tial veto. But the facts are that 
even though it was trimmed, it 
left substantial money for urban 
renewal and for all of the pro- 
grams that are essential to city 
development. 


The official American policy is 
the highly imaginative idea of 
joint United Nations exploration 
of outer space. Again, this wa: 
concept first stated publicly 
Johnson and finally proposed 


|him to the United Nations 


It seems to me that the cause of | 
liberalism has been advanced, ra- | 
ther than retarded, by Johnson's | 
insistence of keeping governmen- | 
tal programs within sane budget 
limits. As a liberal, I toss my hat 
in the air and cheer loudly when 
Johnson’ succeeds in passing | 
through the Congress a medical 
research bill while cutting out 
waste and extravagance in gov- 
ernmental processes. True liberal- 
ism applauds fiscal sanity just as 
it tries to help suffering children 
and underpaid working men. 


One of the most crucial issues 
that arose during the era of hys- 
teria—1953, 1954, and 1955—was 
the so-called Bricker Amendment. 
The purpose of this proposed 
amendment to the federal Consti- 
tution was to alter the treaty- 
power provisions of the United 
States Constitution to require the 
approval of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as well as the Senate, 
before certain treaties could be- 
come effective and the approval 
of the legislatures of all of the 48 
states before certain other treaties 
could become effective. 


Those who were dominated by 
fear supported the amendment in 
order to put the Executive De- 
partment in a_ constitutional 
straight jacket in the conduct of 
our foreign affairs. The Bricker- 
ites doubted the capacity of the 
people to govern’ themselves; 
whereas, those who believed, as 
Jefferson did, that the ultimate 


power should lie with the people | 


and that they are fully capable of 
ruling themselves, through their 
leaders when they have all the 
facts, opposed the amendment 
with all their strength. Although 
Dixiecrats had organized in Texas 
in favor of the Bricker Amend- 
ment and had circulated petitions 
all over the state advocating its 
adoption, and although our then 
junior senator had co-authored 
the proposal with Senator Bricker 
and 63 other senators, the major- 
ity of whom were conservative 
Republicans and reactionary Dem- 
ocrats, Senator Johnson voted 
against the amendment. 


On February 11, 1954, Senator 
Johnson wrote one of his con- 
stituents in Texas “. .. I took a 
firm stand on the Bricker Amend- 
ment last year when I refused to 
put my name upon it. I took an 
equally firm stand this year when 
I urged Senator George to draft 
a substitute. I will take another 
firm stand when we get down to 
voting.’’ He did! 


V 


Of all the political leaders that 
I have observed in recent years, 
only Johnson, to my way of think- 
ing, has shown the necessary 
imagination, the necessary coun- 
ter-boldness, the ability to get re- 
sults, and the necessary originality 
to meet the Soviet challenge. 


In foreign policy, I believe the 
present administration has failed 
simply because it lacked the fresh 
new ideas which are essential in 
the face of constantly changing 
conditions. Most of the new ideas 
that have become a part of our 
policy can be traced to Johnson 
and are part of our public policy 
today because of his initiative and 
his receptiveness to novel and 
bold approaches. 


The Administration’s 
to the Soviet Sputnik was first 
one of stunned disbelief and then 
skepticism. We have a civilian 
space agency today because of the 
hearings conducted by Johnson 
and legislation he initiated. 


response | 





It was he who saw the possibili- 
ties of Hawaiian statehood as a 
bridge to the people of Asia wh: 
because of their tremendous num- 
bers, may decide the future of the 
whole world. His legislation ini 
tiated the East-West 
which will become a meeting place 
in which scholars of two cultures 
can meet and exchange 


Institute 


ideas 


Johnson's initiative produced 
toward the end of the last 
the bill to provide loan guarantees 
for college students 


session 


These are selected samples of 


the type of initiative and imagina- | 


tion that I believe is characteristic 
of Johnson. I think it is also a kind 
of leadership which we must have 
if we are able to survive as a 
free people. 


These accomplishments | € 
come from a man who represents 
a section of the nation that 
northeastern terms, is not noted 
for its liberalism. Perhaps the out- 
standing fact is that Johnson 
not only one of the most success- 
ful liberal leaders of our genera- 
tion, but he has 
maintaining the confidence of the 


succeeded in 


overwhelming majority of the 
people whom he represents. I can 
sympathize with the type of lib- 
eral who insists on being a still, 
lonely voice, but when I look for 
a leader, I seek the man who rep- 
resents the ideals which I myself 
serve and who can at the same 


time mobilize public opinion be- 
hind those ideals and achieve ef- 
fective results. 

I do not think that liberalism 
must be equated with sectional 
considerations. In many of 
the North it is fashionable to point 
to the fact that Lyndon Johnson 
favored the gas bill and favored 


parts 


depletion allowances for oil and 
gas. I do not think any Texas rep- 
resentative could conscientiously 
have voted otherwise, any more 


than Senator Humphrey of Minne- 
sota could have 
advocated repealing 
oleomargarine. I never 
any less of Senator Humphrey for 
his stand because I realized 


the tax 


he 
that 


as a senator elected by the people} 


of Minnesota he had obligations | 
to his people. I would have 
thought poorly of him had he 
failed in his obligations, but I} 
would have deplored his leaving 


the Senate and wished him well in|} 


private life. 


Johnson understands democratic 
government. He recognizes that 
responsibility goes with power. He 


has demonstrated that he sub- 
scribes to the belief that political 
action is the means to the end of 
good government and not an 
in itself, and that good govern- 
ment to him means liberal gov- 
ernment. 


I believe in liberalism elieve 
that liberalism needs effecti' 
leadership. I believe that John- 
son is the only man on the nation- 
al scene who can give that effec- 
tive leadership in its fullest forn 
and that is why he is 1 candi 
date. 


orm 
andi- 
WALTER HALL 
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conscientiously | 


thougnt | 


bitter on Taxes 


AUSTIN 


As teachers’ association assem- 
blies around the state continued 
to generate more pressure for 
_ teachers’ pay raises without speci- 
fying taxes favored, Mrs. Robbie 
C. Cooksey, president of the Gal- 
veston County Teachers’ Assn., 
wrote the Observer condemning a 
convention of her fellow teachers 
which 


endorsed a “broad-base 


tax.” 


McNeil, 
chairman of the district 7 Texas 


In Sweetwater, Joe 


State Teachers’ Assn. legislative 


committee, said opposition to a 
special pay raise session came 
from “certain industrial and busi- 
ness associations as well as in- 
dividual citizens—more concerned 
|} with taxes than with children’s 
educational welfare.” In Harlia- 
gen, 4,300 teachers endorsed an 
unspecified type of tax for school 


enrichment. 
In her letter authorized for pub- 


lication, Mrs. Cooksey wrote the 


Observer: 


“What do you do when you are 
sick at heart? 


“Last summer I resented an edi- 
torial in your paper which said 
that 

| willing to advocate a general sales 


Texas teachers would be 


| | 
| 


tax to get their pay raise. Friday 
(March 11) I watched, powerless 
|and unbelieving, while a conven- 
tion of my fellow-teachers voted 
record endorsing a 


to go on 


| ‘broad-base tax’ to finance the 
| pay raise they want. Why did 
they do this? They were led into 
| it by a smooth operator who used 
the simple expedients of his posi- 
tion as superintendent of a large 
school system and cunning refer- 
ences to his bald head to sell 
them on the idea of compromising 
their principles in order to ‘show 
| that we are willing to pay our 
share of the cost.’ 


on | 


“When you face your twenty- 
|} three on Monday morning, 
| scrubbed, bearing sack lunches, 
eyes shining with love for you, 
what do you do? You ask your- 
self, ‘What have we done to you?’ 
| We, who are supposed to be sac- 
| rificial and self-denying, to bring 
|a better way of life to them—we 
| sell them out to buy a pay raise 


“There were those who protested 
| the tax endorsement. They were 
laughed into non-importance 
| Those few who protested are sick 
at heart, and I am _ ashamed, 
|ashamed to be counted among 
teachers today.” 


The resolution Mrs. Cooksey's 
| letter criticizes was approved by 
| the 450 delegates to the District 
|1 T.S.T.A. convention in Beau- 
mont. It favored a broad-based 


tax, earmarked for education. 
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Southern Style Nightmare 


AUSTIN 


Fear of Negro insurrection 
has stalked the dreams and 
secret thoughts of the South 
since the final decade of the 
Eighteenth Century, when 
the blacks of Haiti overthrew 
their French masters in an 
upheaval that did not subside 
until most of the whites had 
been butchered in a general 
massacre. 


The abor f 


tive plot of some slaves 


in South Coretine, in 1822. was 
stifled without public commotion 
Trials were held ma it the Charles- 
ton papers carried only the names 
of the Negroes that were hanged 
Still, enough was known to tense 
Southern nerves 

The Nat Turner rebellion, which 
erupted in the quiet countryside 
of southeast Virginia in 1831, gave 


the South a shock that disturbs it 


to this day 


Turner, a mad slave, unsettled 
the minds of his followers with 
religious fanaticism (his chosen 
text was, “The first shall be last’) 
A few jugs of applejack made 
screeching maniacs of them, and 
they hacked to pieces 61 persons— 
more women than men. and more 

hildren than women 

The immediate effect on the 
South of this nightmare-come-to- 
life was mass hysteria: the con- 


sequences have been beyond reck- 


oning 

In a frenzy of fear and rage, 
the white people in this corner of 
Virginia, who saw themselves sur- 
rounded by would-be murderers 
held hasty trials and executed a 
number of Negroes, then posted 
their severed heads as a frightful 
example. Some of these, said the 
governor of Virginia, in a report 
to the governor of South Carolina 
at this time. were no doubt inno- 
cent, for in the places where trials 
were not held until the excite- 
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| mont, 


| were 


ment had died down, the prisoners | most 


were all acquitted 


The most sinister consequence 


of this mass hysteria was the ap- | 
plication of methods once ascribed | 


(but re- 
the su- 
incrim- 
who 


to the Spanish Inquisition 
fined in our own day by 
perior Nordic) to extract 
inating One 
was pardoned by the governor had 


evidence slave 


been begged by his master to con- 


fess “in order to save himself from 
the severe and cruel torture to 
which other slaves had been sub- 
jected.” 

From this time on, while no ac- 
tual uprising of any seriousness 
was ever a reported from the 
Old South, the outlines of the 
“plots” that were “discovered” 
follow a pattern of remarkable 
uniformity over a period of years 
and in widely separate parts of 
the country 





Charles Ramsdell 


In 1835 some fantastic additions 
to the basic plot were contributed 
by an author named Virgil Stew- 
art, whose masterpiece of fiction, 
under a pseudonym, 
purported to expose a conspiracy 
of the notorious criminal John 
Murrel, who, was alleged, had 
laid plans to power and 
wealth in the South by arming the 
slaves 

A lady of Beattie’s 
Bluff, Mississippi, heard some Ne- 
groes on the place talking in low 
That sufficient to 
all Mississippi; the 
swarmed with mobs howling for 
blood 

“Evidence which the mob de- 
sired was extracted from the Ne- 
groes by unmerciful whippings.” 

Among the literary flourishes 
to the basic plot by Stew- 
art was the choice of Christmas as 
the date for the uprising; since 
the book said so, victims of the 
mob were persuaded to admit that 
the had been scheduled for 
but the date had been 





published 


it 


seize 


nervous 


tones was 


arouse 


added 


blow 
Christmas, 


state 


cases, were scheduled to 
rise t 

Here are three contemporary re- 
ports, in order of time, on the plot 
in Texas. 

(1) From the True Issue, Sept. 5, 
1856: 


“We noticed last week the ru- 


mor that a large number of slaves, | 


of Colorado County, had combined 
and armed themselves for the 
purpose of fighting their way into 


| Mexico. Developments have since 


been made of a much more seri- 
ous nature It is ascertained 
that a secret combination had 
been formed, embracing most of 
the negroes of the county, for the 
purpose of not fleeing to Mexico, 
but of murdering the inhabitants 
women and children pro- 
To carry out their 


—men, 
miscuously 


| hellish purposes, they had organ- 


| had provided 


' of any importance connected with | 


about 


ized into companies of various 
sizes, had adopted secret signs 
and passwords, sworn never to 
divulge the plot under the penalty 
of death, and had elected captains 
and subordinate officers ... They 
themselves with 
some fire-arms and home-made 
bowie-knives and had appointed 
the time for a simultaneous move- 
ment. 

“Some two hundred, we learn, 
have been severely punished un- 
der the lash, and several are now 
in jail awaiting the more serious 
punishment of death, which is to 
be inflicted today. 

“One of the principal instigators 
of the movement is a free negro, 
or one who had been permitted to 


control his own time as a free 
man.” 

(2) Report of Vigilance Com- 
mittee: 


“COLUMBUS, Colorado Co., 
Sept. 9, 1856: 


tion is to state to you all the facts 


a recent intended insurrection. 
“Our suspicions were aroused 

two weeks ago, 

of the citizens 


meeting of the 


county 


when a} 








the 5th 


last Friday, 
| o'clock P.M., hung, 
with the unanimous voice of the 
citizens of the county. 


inst., at 2 
in compliance 


“Without exception, every Mex- 
ican in the county was implicated. 
They were arrested, and ordered 
to leave the county within five 
days, and never again to return, 
under the penalty of death. There 
is one, however, by the name of 
Frank, who is proven to be one of 
the prime movers of the affair, 
that was not arrested; but we 
hope that he may yet be, and have 
meted out to him such reward as 
his black deed demands. 


“We are satisfied that the lower 
class of the Mexican population | 
are incendiaries in any country 
where slaves are held. and should 
be dealt with accordingly. And, 
for the benefit of the Mexican 
population, we would here state, 
that a resolution was passed by 
the unanimous vote of the county, 
forever forbidding Mexican 
from coming within the limits of 
the county. 


any 


“Peace, quiet and good order 
are restored ..."’ 

(3) From the Galveston News, 
Sept. 11, 1856: 

“We learn, from the Columbian 
Planter, of the 9th, that two of 
the negroes engaged in the insur- 
rection at Columbus were 
whipped to death; three more 
were hung last Friday, and the} 
Mexicans who were _ implicated | 
were ordered to leave the country. | 
There was no proof against these | 
last beyond surmises. The band | 
had a deposit of arms and am-|} 
munition in the bottom. They had | 
quite a number of guns, and a 
large lot of knives, manufactured | 
by one of their number. It was | 
their intention to fight their way | 
to Mexico.” 

It is obvious that the near facts 





| 
of the case are stated in the re- 
“The object of this communica- | 


| “all the facts of any 


| 


' 
| 


was called, and a commit- | 


|tee of investigation appointed to| 


advanced because of the revela- 
tions. Most of the “plots” that 
were to be “discovered” in the} 
South henceforth were scheduled | 


to come off at Christmas—a real 
triumph for literature 

Another, and 
addition 


more 
the 
Stewart had a pecu- 
‘steam doctors,” 
ractitioners of a system of medi- 
ine popular in that day; he had 
denounced them as members of 
the “Mystic Clan,” which was out 
to get him. A Mississippi mob was 
ough 
two steam doctors, 
also to be Yankees 
five whites and 
pulled hemp,” the 
say had it 

It was not until the fall of 1856 
that the first great Negro “plot” 
was discovered in Texas. 
simultaneously, 
ered in Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
Missouri, Virginia, Ken- 
So 
nessee, and at least forty Negroes 
were hanged. An 
ture of these plots is that the first 
ones were discovered just before 
the national election, when Fre- 
whose candidacy was con- 
sidered a threat to slavers, 
running for president 
discovered just 
Christmas, the 


was 
white men 


linr vers » ¢ 
slar aversion to 
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uth Carolina, and Ten-j| 


interesting fea-| 


significant, | 
complicity of | 


At Livingston, | 
blacks | 
folk- | 


Almost | execution 


plots were discov- | signs. At a late hour at night, all 


port from the Galveston News. It 
is interesting that the Vigilance 
Committee does not include among 
importance” 
the fact that two of the Negroes 
were whipped to death. It may be 
inferred from the first report that 
these two were tortured to make 
them confess the conventional 


| ferret out the whole matter, and| plot, which called for the murder 


lay the facts before the people of | of the white males, the looting of 
the county for their consideration.| property, and the carrying off of 


The committee entered upon their | 


duties, and in a short time they 





the females. 


It seems likely that the slaves! 


were in full possession of the facts| had planned an escape to Mexico, 
of a well-organized and systema- | 
tized plan for the murder of our| out this purpose. Against the Mex- 


entire white population, with the | icans, “there was no proof beyond 
ladies, | surmises’ 


exception of the young 
who were to be taken captive and | 
made the wives of the diabolical | 
murderers of their parents and} 
friends. The committee found in 


find and hang their possession a number of pis- 


tols, bowie-knives, guns and am- 
munition. Their passwords of or- 
ganization were adopted, 
their motto, ‘Leave not a shadow 
behind.’ 

“Last Saturday, the 6th 


of their damning de- 


were to make one simultaneous, | 


| desperate effort, with from two to 


Others | 


} ten apportioned to nearly every | 
house in the county, kill all the} | told a 


whites, save the above exception, 
plunder their homes, 
horses and arms, and fight their 
way on to a ‘free state’ (Mexico). 

“Notwithstanding the _ intense 
excitement which moved every 
member of our community, and 
the desperate measures to which 
men are liable to be led on by 
such impending danger to which 


| we have been exposed by our in- 


| we must 


| 


dulgence and lenity to our slaves, 
say the people acted 
with more caution and delibera- 
tion than ever before character- 
ized the action of any people un- 
der similar circumstances. 

“More than two hundred ne- 
groes had violated the law, the 
penalty of which is death. But, by 
unanimous consent, the law was 
withheld, and their lives were 
spared, with the exception of three 
of the ringleaders, who were, on 


and 


and had assembled arms to carry 


Reavley Favors 
Public Power 


WASHINGTON 
The question in the building of | 


Amistad Dam on the Devil's River 


inst., | 
was the time agreed upon for the} longing to all the people shall be| 


|econtrol and exclusive 


take their 


} 





| 
“is whether a natural resource be- | 


taken from them and given to the | 
advantage 
| of one company or a few persons, 
Tom Reavley, general counsel for | 
the Texas Electric Cooperatives, 
congressional panel here. 

Approval for Rep. Clark Fish- 
er’s bill as now written would be 
a decision that Central Power & 
Light Co. would build the power 
plant “and have the power,” Reav- 
ley said. He said the electric co- | 
operatives hope they can buy 
some of the power generated at 
Amistad, and with CP&L the sole 
source of power for many of them, 
“this is not necessarily a comfort- 
able position for them, particular- 
ly at rate fixing time. 

“Incidentally,” Reavley ob- 
served, “Texas has no state utility 
regulation by which excessive 
rates might be attacked.” 

A public vs. private power fight 
is taking shape in the Congress 
over a proviso in the bill which 
would permit CP&L to buy the 
“falling water” from the dam on 
the Rio Grande and generate and 
sell hydroelectric po'ver for profit. 





| the prerequisites 





Money Stories 
Reprinted 


WASHINGTON 

Congressman James C. Oliver 
of Maine is placing the Ob- 
server's articles on “Patman and 
Money,” as well as Rep. Wright 
Patman's Observer guest col- 
umn Jan. 15, in the Congression- 
al Record. The Observer is ad- 
vised that the series will then 
be reprinted in pamphlet form 
for distribution. 

In his extension of remarks in 
the Congressional Record March 
21, Oliver said: 

“These articles are most en- 
lightening. Despite the obvious 
importance of the subject, I re- 
gret to say it is one which 
too much neglected, particularly 
by the public press. More than 
that, the Government officials in 
charge of monetary matters and 
the banker-philosophers who 
speak on the subject have a 
way of surrounding this subject 
with much mysticism, gobbledy- 
gook, and, at times, downright 
misleading statements 

“I believe that the Members 
will find the Texas Observer's 
articles both informative and 
stimulating reading .. . 

“A word about the Texas Ob- 
server. It is a weekly newspaper, 
published in Austin, Tex. It is 
one of the rare giants of Ameri- 
can journalism. It reports on 
those important issues which 
most of the newspapers of the 
country find either too hot to 
handle or too difficult to handle 
As a consequence, it has a high 
reputation and a devoted follow- 
ing of subscribers over the coun- 
try—from the farthest corner of 
Texas to Maine,” Oliver said 


is 











Chronicle, Not Post 


Sir: In a recent issue of The 
Texas Observer I wrote about a 
big Texas newspaper that ran a 
headline saying, in effect, “John 
Doe and Three Negroes Indicted.” 

Many people here in Houston 
think I was writing about The 
Houston Post. This is a gross in- 
justice, for The Houston Post is 
more civilized than most other 
big newspapers :n the South and 
Southwest. 

The “John Doe and Three Ne- 
groes ...” headline appeared in 
The Houston Chronicle, a news- 
paper whose editorial policies 


| range all the way from paleolithic 


to neolithic. 


Hart Stilwell, 1819 Ewing, 1-C, 
| Houston, Tex. 
Insensitive 

Sir: For shame! How can an 


idealist like you not only attack 
but ridicule a fine man like Mr. 
Hunt? How can you look at your- 
self in the mirror in the morn- 
ing? 

He has labored lo these many 
years just to get ahead. He lacked 
to succeed in 
many fields, yet he possessed in 
abundance those qualities vital to 
ascendance in that realm apotheo- 
sized above all others by right- 
thinking Americans: Dollar Do- 
minion. 

He devoted himself exclusively 
to the art of making money. He 
had a splendid house, fine clothes, 
long cars, and a gold-plated con- 
science. Still, something was miss- 
ing. He didn't have recognition 
and respect. He was awfully rich 
but not awe-inspiring. ... 

Perhaps if he wrote a book. His 
whole life culminated in this 
final glittering triumph of reason. 
He has repaid his country ten-fold 
for the opportunities it afforded 
him. 

And then you come along and 
laugh. 

Shame! 

Robert Heard, 2000-A West Ar- 
lington St., Long Beach 10, Cal. 
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(The writer, Donald Barthelme, 
is editor of FORUM, the quarterly 
published by the University of 
Houston, and a former Houston 
Post reporter.—Ed.) 


HOUSTON 


It is frequently painful for 
a Texan to decide that he is 
not, after all, a cowboy. The 
role is glamorous, sanctioned 
by the community, and not 
difficult to play. Adults can 
manage it far more easily than 
they could, say, Spaceman. 
But there are some serious 
disadvantages. 


The trouble with being a cow- 
boy, even a counterfeit cowboy, 
is that although exquisitely sage 
in matters of horses and cattle, the 
cowboy tends to be somewhat lim- 
ited outside these areas. This has 
more to do with the ritual de- 
mands of the role than with his 
innate gifts. Certain important 
areas of thought and feeling are 
closed to him; like a cloche hat or 
an interest in the United Nations, 
they are simply not becoming. 


A number of talented improvis- 
ers have attempted to enlarge the 
role, giving us, for instance, the 
scholar-cowboy: “All I eat is 
beans cooked over a mesquite 
fire but I also speak Chaucer.” 
The role is legitimized by the 
cachet of scholarship, and we are 
made more comfortable in it. It is 
not necessary that we too speak 
Chaucer; it is enough that we are 
told that Chaucer and mesquite 
fires may safely co-exist. 


A community of largely bogus 
cowboys, or cowboys who are un- 
easy in their roles, provides inter- 
esting examples of amateur or do- 
it-yourself schizophrenia. Thus we 
have the moneyed cowboy whose 
money proceeds not from cattle 
but from a nice little plastics plant. 
To complicate the picture insane- 
ly, let us say that he is also, in 
his rough-hewn way, a patron of 

f The subject came up at 

v dinner. Jean was in the 
hospital for a few days, and Gary 
and I went to a Mexican place. 
He wondered how old people had 
lived to. I had read of someone 
117, but he had been told of some- 
one 150. I asked him what he 
thinks about us all dying. 


“I don’t want you to die,” he 
said. 





But we would, and so he said, 


“Well, I think, since Jesus was 
on the cross three days, well, we 


don’t know he was, but probably | KA 


he was, and then he went to hea- 
ven, I think we all ought to be 
on the cross three days.” 


“And then be alive again?” 
“That's right.” 


The spring has come, and in the 
late warm sun he climbed over 
the railing by the sidewalk and 
cut through the cafe’s patch of 
garden. He took my hand crossing 
the street but would not go in the 
door of the car, and climbed up 
on its back shoulder, walked along 
the roof, wanted to swing inside, 
and seeing no way to, laughed and 
jumped to me, who threw him in 
the front seat. 


He got on the hospital bed be- 
side Jean, and I cranked them up 
and down with the handle at the 
foot. I told her of his thoughts on 
death; she seemed to think his 
plan was a pretty good one, which 
pleased him. He, who is seven, 
asked her, 


“Momma, would you like to be 
alive always? And always be 
young? Say, about ten.” 


“Who'd be mommas and daddies 
then?” Jean asked. 


“We wouldn’t need any, we'd 
just play, and ride horses, and 
hunt and eat deer,” he said. R.D. 
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ULTURE, Etc. 


the arts. Note that the drama here 
is generated by the delicious in- 


congruity he presents—and savors | 


—in his role of the cultured cow- 
boy: “I died with my boots on of 
boredom in the Art Museum.” 
When we remember that he is in 
fact not a cowboy at all but a 
plastics engineer, the multiple 
level of the charade is revealed, 
the lostness of the leading actor 
established. 


These charades are sometimes 
played on a grand scale, with the 
entire community taking part. 
This can be seen in the recently 
advanced proposal, apparently se- 
riously intended, that Houston's 
new Museum of Natural History 
be built in the shape of the state 
of Texas. When we begin build- 


ing things in the shape of other | 


things (hot dog stands in the im- 
age of giant wieners, tourist courts 
a la Indian tepees) we imme- 
diately betray a desperate inade- 
quacy of the imagination. Not con- 
tent to let the thing be what it is, 
we insist that it pretend to be 
something else—usually something 
we can despise. Luckily, the 
Houston museum will escape this 
fate. But the appropriateness of 
this maneuver in regard to a 
museum, which usually despises 
us, is clear. 


OLE-PLAYING is a complex 

business, and the role of cow- 
boy is certainly both gross and 
obvious; all of us are involved 
daily in dozens of subtler imper- 
sonations. What is significant, for 
the moment, is our 
models, what we select from tra- 
dition and other sources as im- 
ages of what we are and what we 
can be. 


Most of these models come to- 
day from the mass media. The 
rather proprietary interest dis- 
played by the press, radio, and 
television in certain agreed-upon 
objects of admiration—Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, the United Fund, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, urban renewal, Mr. 
Bang-Jensen, juvenile delin- 
quency, Gamble Benedict’s grand- 


choice of | 


without really involving us. My | 
admiration for Dr. Schweitzer is 
considerable but it is also almost 
meaningless, because I do not be- | 
lieve that he is real; he has ap- 
proximately the same status in| 
my world as that other celebrated 
physician, Dr. Lionel Barrymore, 
and sometimes I am not sure that | 
they are not one and the same. In| 
this way the mass media siphon | 
off our powers of concern; the | 

| 


grown myths as 
every Texan is 





in 





In 
to 


weak, and flat. 


such models is 


models they propose, as proper | Style and attack, 
| Jazz Quartet. The 


;} most accomplished, 





Donald Barthelme 


subjects for thought and feeling 
and emulation, are if not spurious 
at least safe, distant, and “ap- 
proved.” 





|the New Yorker, a 


| proficiency, was 


Jazz Quartet. 


not altogether pernicious. We tend 
to accept the attitudes they im- 
| pose even when these conflict with 
| some of our most cherished and 
| wrong-headed notions. I recently 
| read an account of the troubles of 
; Southern conservatives who, in at- 
| tempting to bring their arguments 
|against integration before the 
| public, found themselves barred 
| from the mass media. Almost en- 
tirely, the media have accepted 
and are urging, at least tacitly, ra- 
| cial equality. The conservatives 
| felt, with perhaps some justice, 
| that the non-availability for their 
| purposes of the largest publica- 
|tions and the greatest networks 
constituted an abridgement of 
their freedom of speech. In a sort 
of wonderful way, this is prob- 
ably true. The ideology of the 
mass media is by definition na- 
tional rather than sectional; this 


The influence of the media 
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way. This too is part of the defin- 
ition of provincialism. John Cros- 
recently remarked that al- 
though he'd been pleasantly su-- 
prised by the number of legitimate 


by 


theatres he’d encountered in his 
travels around the country, he 
did wish they'd all stop doing 


“Bus Stop.” Like the cowboy, Dr. 
Schweitzer, and Leopold Stokow- 
ski, “Bus Stop” is a piety—a lovely 
myth that enables us to avoid the 
arduous business of seeking 
and experiencing The New. 


out 


r A WAY, this is simply a func- 

of one of our traditional 
»bligations in our role as the pub- 
lic, the obligation to neglect art- 
of 
kind—or to patronize the wrong 
In this way a Starving Op- 
position is created, and the possi- 
of criticism of our culture 
provided for. Neglect useful: 
consider what “La Boheme” would 
be if, in the second act, Rudolpho 
entered and declared, pas- 
sionate aria, that he had just re- 


tion 


sts, writers, creators 


every 
ones. 
bility 


is 


in a 


'N | ceived a two-year grant from the 


Ford Foundation. 


I think that on this 
nay consider ourselves 
far as I can see, neglect 
ceeding at appropriate levels. But 
of you who 
cross-grained and generally 
ruly might give some thought to 
*yril Connolly’s acute insight 
that to a writer whose work one 
has admired, should send 
money—“anything between _half- 
a-crown and a hundred pounds.” I 
suggest that a dollar in the mail 
to Tennessee Williams, for having 
written that remarkable line “I 
have always depended on the 
kindness of strangers,” would not 
be amiss. Better still, find a Ten- 
nessee Williams of your own. 


score we 
safe. As 

is pro- 
contrary, 


those are 


un- 


one 





is implied in their efforts to reach 
| every last one of us, in their fero- 
cious desire to please. Where the 
rhetorics of American idealism 
and Southern tradition are mutu- 
ally exclusive, the latter must give 
way. The Law of Bilateral Good 
Fortune (“there is always some 
truth on both sides”) does not ap- 
ply here. 


My complaint about the ideas 
and attitudes received from the 
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CITATION BY PUBLICATION | 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO: Eva Hibbs, her legal repre- 
sentatives, the unknown heirs of 
Eva Hibbs, the heirs and legal 
representatives of such unknown 
heirs; Henry Elvira Hibbs, his 
legal representatives, the unknown 
heirs of Henry Elvira Hibbs, the 
heirs and legal representatives of 
such unknown heirs; Will Hibbs 

his legal representatives, 
the unknown heirs of Will Hibbs 
(LX), the heirs and legal repre- 
sentatives of such unknown heirs; 
Mrs. Will Hibbs, her legal repre- 
sentatives, the unknown heirs of 
Mrs. Will Hibbs, the heir and le- 
gal representatives of such un- 
known heirs, and all persons 
claiming any title or interest in 
and to that certain land granted 
and conveyed unto Dr. Truman 
Morris and wife, Julia Morris, as 
Grantees 


You and each of you are hereby 
commanded to appear before the 
District Court at Travis County, 
Texas, to be held at the Court 
House of said County in the City 
of Austin, Texas, at or before 
10:00 o'clock A.M. on the first 
Monday after the expiration of 
forty-two days from the date of 
the issuance hereof; that is to say, 
at or before 10:00 o'clock A.M. of 
Monday the llth day of April, 
1960, and answer the petition of 
Dr. Truman Morris and wife, Julia 
Morris, plaintiffs in Cause No. 
117,071, styled Dr. Truman Morris 
et ux vs. Eva Hibbs, et al, which 
petition was filed in said Court 
on the 25th day of February, 1960, 
the nature of which said suit is 
an action in trespass to try title 
to the hereinafter described land 
situated in Travis County, Texas, 
as follows: to-wit: 


FIRST TRACT: A portion of Lot 
3, Block 15, Original City of Aus- 
tin, Texas, described in warranty 
deed from J. M. Harris to Truman 
N. Morris and wife, Julia Drake 
Morris dated January 14, 1955, 
recorded in Vol. 1536, Page 381-2, 
Travis County Deed Records, as 
surveyed by Orin E. Metcalfe 
April 14, 1950, here referred to for 
all purposes. 


SECOND TRACT: The West two 
feet seven inches of West 60 feet 
of Lot 3, Block 15, Original City 
of Austin, Travis County, Texas. 

Plaintiffs plead, among other 
things, the three, five, ten, and 
25 year limitation title. } 

If this citation is not served | 
within ninety (90) days after- its | 
date of issuance, it shall be re-| 
turned unserved. 

WITNESS the hand and seal of | 
O. T. Martin, Clerk of the District 
Court of Travis County, Texas. 

Given under my hand and seal | 
of said Court at office in the City 





| styled and numbered cause: 


of Austin, Texas, this the 25th day ; may be entitled to, either at law 
of re ear - | or in equity; 

. 4. IN, . | All of which more fully appears 

Clerk of the District Court, | from Plaintiffs’ Original Petition 

Travis County, Texas. on file in this office and to which 


(SEAL) reference is h de f ll 

ey the 25th day of Feb- intents nd anne ay saeeaiee 
ruary, 1960. | If this citation is not served 
By: MRS. CHAS. KOHRS. | within 90 days after the date of} 


Deputy }its issuance, it shall be returned 
| unserved. 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION | WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR 
THE STATE OF TEXAS ;Clerk of the District Courts of 
TO: John Walker Green andj Travis County, Texas 
Gelnnan Gerold (Buddy) Green| Issued and given under my hand 


: and the seal of said Court at office 
Defendants, in the hereinafter | 57 the City of Austin, this the 


25th day of February, 1960. 


You (and each of you) are here- | MARTIN, JR. 


by commanded to appear before} 
the 126th District Court of Travis; 
County, Texas, to be held at the! By: A 
courthouse of said county in the! Deputy 
a of ~~~ ee | | 
exas, at or before 10 o’cloc k ’ 
of the first Monday after the ex- | CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
piration of 42 days from the date; THE STATE OF TEXAS 
of issuance hereof; that is to say,| TO: John Haynes; the persons 
at or before, 10 o’clock A.M. of} taking or holding the beneficial 
Monday the 11th day of April,| title, if any, in the hereinafter 
1960, and answer the petition of | described land by virtue of deed 
plaintiffs in Cause Number 116,-|from Ishmael Goode and_ wife, 
554, in which Louise Owens and {| Willie May Goode, to J. Phillip 
Frank G. Owens are Plaintiffs and | Crawford, Trustee, of date Janu- 
John Walker Green and Gelnnan| ary 26, 1960, recorded in Volume 
Gerold (Buddy) Green are de-|“2139". at Page 275, of the Travis 
fendants, filed in said Court on| County Deed Records, herein des- 
the 11th day of January, 1960, and | ignated as unknown owners; the 
the nature of which said suit is|legal representatives of John 
as follows: | Haynes, deceased; the legal repre- 
Being an action and prayer for | sentatives of the heirs of John 
judgment in favor of plaintiffs and | Haynes, deceased; 
against defendants for title to and| You, and each of you, are here- 
possession of the following de- | by commanded to appear before 
scribed premises, to-wit: | the 126th Judicial District Court 
Lot No. Three (3), and the|of Travis County, Texas, to be 
Western one-half (W%) of Lot|held at the Courthouse of said 
No. Four (4), Block No. Fifty-two| County, in the City of Austin, 
(52) in Travis Heights Addition | Travis County, Texas, at or before 
to the City of Austin, Travis| 10:00 o'clock A. M. of the first 
County, Texas, according to the | Monday after the expiration of 42 
Plat of said Addition of record in| days from the date of issuance 
Book 3, page 15, of the Plat Rec- | hereof, that is to say, at or before 
ords of Travis County, Texas, 10:00 o'clock A. M. of Monday, the 
Lot No. Forty-four (44) in Tract | 25th day of April, 1960, and an- 
No. Six (6) of Lakehurst Subdi-|swer the petition of plaintiff in 
vision of a part of John H. Gib- | Cause No. 117,125, in which W. S 
son Surveys Numbers Forty-nine | Gatewood is plaintiff and J. Phil- 
(49) and Fifty (50) in Travis | lip Crawford, individually, J. Phil- 
County, Texas, according to the | lip Crawford, Trustee, M. H. Flour- 
map or plat of said Subdivision of | noy, John Haynes, Ishmael Goode, 
record in Book 4, Page 145, of the | Willie May Goode, Ollie L. Butler, 
Travis County Plat Records, ref-|a widow, the persons taking or 
erence to said plat and the rec- | holding the beneficial title, if any 


Travis County, Texas 


ord thereof, being hereby made|in virtue of deed from Ishmael 
for all pertinent purposes, to-|Goode and _ wife, Willie May 
gether with all improvements and | Goode, to J. Phillip Crawford, 
property situated thereon, wheth-| Trustee, of date January 26, 1960. 
er real, personal or mixed; recorded in Volume “2139”, at 
Plaintiffs allege that on April! Page 275, of the Travis County 
12, 1959, plaintiffs were and still Deed Records, the legal repre- 
are the owners in fee simple of sentatives of John Haynes, de- 
the aforesaid mentioned proper- ceased; the heirs of John Haynes, 
ties, and that on said April 12, | deceased; the legal representatives 
1959, defendants unlawfully en-| of the heirs of John Haynes, de- 
tered upon and_ dispossessed | ceased, are defendants, which said 
plaintiffs of such premises and petition was filed in said Court 
withhold from them the posses-|on the 3rd day of March, 1960, 
sion thereof; | oud the nature of which suit is as 
Plaintiffs further pray for such | follows: 
other and further relief as they | Being an action and prayer for 
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referer s here made 


WITNE T. Martin, Jr. 






Clerk of tl District Courts of 
Travis Cour Texas 
Issued and ¢ inder my hand 

and sez f t at office in| 
the Cit 6 Texas, this 
March 3r 36 
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CITATION BY PUBLICATION 








THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Char Br Defendant, | 
in the here tyled and num- | 
bered ca 

You are here C manded to| 
appear | t 3 District 

ourt of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held irthouse of said 
county ty of Austin, Trav- 
is ¢ nty Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A.M. of the first Mon- | 
day after the ati of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof: | 
that is t say or before, 10) 


: at 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 25th | 
day of April, 1960, and answer the | 
petition of plaintiff in Cause Num- ! 





| lived together as man 


| plaintiff is employed and fully 


ber 117,208, in which Mamie Let 
Brown is Plaintiff and Charncy 
Brown is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 10th day of March 
1960, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows 
Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for dec 
divorce dissolving the bond 
matrimony heretofore 
existing between said parties 
plaintiff alleges that defendant 
and plaintiff lived together fron 
the time of their marriage on or 
about Feb. 27, 1942. until Feb. 17 
1951, at which time defendant left 
plaintiff; plaintiff alleges that 
plaintiff and defendant have not 
and wife 
since Feb. 17, 1951; plaintiff fur- 
ther alleges that there were five 
children born as result of said 
marriage, namely, to-wit: Ruby 
Loise Brown, female, 15 years of 
age, Nathaniel Brown, male, age 
14 yrs. Ella Mae Brown, female 
age 12 Yrs, Linda Sue Brown 
female, age 11 Yrs. and Sylves- 
ter Brown, male, age 10 yrs, and 
plaintiff prays for custody of said 
aforesaid mentioned children since 
abl 
to care and educate said children 
Plaintiff further alleges that therc 
was no community property in 
issue; plaintiff further prays for 
relief, general and special 
All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for ] 
intents and purposes 
If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un 
served 
WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas 
Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of 
fice in the Citv of Austin, this 
the 10th dav of March, 1960 
O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District Courts 
Travis County, Texas 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy 


NOTICE OF DISSOLUTION OF 
PARTNERSHIP AND 
CONTINUANCE AS 

CORPORATION 
Notice is hereby given that the 
partnership lately existing  be- 

tween J. B. Goodwin and W. L 

Whitis doing business under the 

firm name of “Northside Auto 

Parts” was dissolved as of Janu- 

ary i, 1960, and has qualified as 

a corporation without change of 

name. Said firm will continue to 

do business under the firm name 
of “NORTHSIDE AUTO PARTS 

INC.” at 5906 San Pedro Avenue 

San Antonio, Texas, where al! 

debts due to said partnership are 

to be paid and all debts due from 
the same will be discharged. 
J. B. GOODWIN 
W. L. WHITIS 
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‘THESE CURIOUS HUMAN MINDS’ 


(Walter Prescott Webb, the his- 
torian and college teacher, spoke 
at a luncheon honoring the new 


ulty. A president is not intended 
so much to get them together as to | 
keep them apart, to buffer them, 





prevent their running head on! 
into each other 


president of Arlington State Col- 
lege Feb. 27, and his remarks on 
the need of college teachers for 
protected freedom are so germane 
to the Texas situation, present and 
immediate past, that we asked and 
obtained permission to print the 
major portions of his “Letter to 
a College President” read on that 
occasion.—Ed.) 


HE BOARD OF REGENTS is! 
usually composed of business | 
men more notable for success in 
practical affairs than for abstract 
thought. These are supplemented | 
by professional men, a lawyer or} 
a doctor who has been successful | 
enough to afford the time for pub- | 
I have watched a good | lic service. Since the institution 
many inaugurations, since the| belongs to the state, it is appro-| 
turnover in presidents has/| priate that the trustees should be 
been rather rapid in my time! responsible to the state, and in| 
and place, and I have had/| this state they are appointed by | 
some incongruous and irrev-| the governor, though there are 
erent thoughts as I viewed the ‘other ways of doing it. Now a 
pageantry, admired thé grace) governor is in politics, and he| 
of the professors in gowns, | would be less than human if he| 
listened to the music, bowed | did not listen to political reason | 
my head for the blessing and in this matter. Consequently, the | 
for the adulations, but my | board, composed of men accus- 
most irreverent thought came tomed to great authority, tends| 
_ during a luncheon ad-| inevitably to take on the charac-| 
ress. 





‘ter of the incumbent or recently | 


; ; } 
I recalled reading about — political pencil 
| tion 


father of William James, the fam- | 
ous philosopher. The old man was|_ It is no reflection on anyone to| 


counsel in academic matters, they 
are going to do one of two things: 
they are either going to destroy 
the president or they are going to 
destroy, temporarily, the _insti- 
tution. In most cases they do both. 
Good regents have no choice but 
to follow the president's recom- 
mendations until they are con- 
vinced he is not worthy of making 
them. Then they should fire him 
and hire one whose counsel they 
are willing to follow. 


The president, on his part, has 
no choice but to defend his fac- 
ulty, even though he incur the 


| displeasure of his regents in doing 


so. Here is where his skill and 
character come into play. He may 
be dependent on his faculty for 
the success he makes of it. So 
subtle are the forces operating 
here that a faculty can wreck a 
president and do their duty all the 
time. They can’t get at the re- 
gents, but they sure can get at 
the president, and his case is 
hopeless when a good majority 
turn against him. 


HAVE SKETCHED the charac- 
ter of the board of regents, 


something of a philosopher him-| say that the new members of the} composed as it is of able men who 
self, untrained, eccentric,’ and} board of regents come in without! have tasted financial success and 
quite original. He was told that he} much knowledge of the standards| wielded a good deal of power, 
was dying and asked if he had} and mores that obtain in academic men who are practical in a high 
anything to say. He said yes, he life. Most of them left school with | degree. Most of the members of a 
did. He wanted a simple funeral,| the B.A. degree or a degree in the college faculty have never had 
that in his opinion what went on non-teaching professions. As stu- much money, the regents and the 
at births, weddings and funerals | dents they knew little about the | public see to that. They have 
was mostly damn foolishness. I} inner workings of the faculty, and| never exercised any great power, 


have often wondered why I) they have forgotten most of what! nor do they seek it. They do not 
thought of that story during an/ they did know. But they have) have to meet a payroll, or hire 
inauguration tasted success, exercised power, | end fire anybody. They are not 

and come to have considerable | eyen trusted to pay their income 


Before continuing these obser- 
vations, Mr. President, I should 
explain to you my qualifications 
for commenting on your oppor-| 
tunities and responsibilities. I 
think my qualifications are about 
the same as those of many who in 


'confidence in their judgment. taxes annually, because the tax is 
They have followed certain prin-| geducted monthly, with practi- 
ciples of hiring and firing in their| cally no writeoffs for luxury 
business, and it is difficult for| farms and ranches. Most of them 
some of them to see that the same think 27 and a half per cent is 
| Principles would not be equally} what they have left. 


the future wil! give you the bene- | 
fit of their wisdom about how you | 
should conduct the business. I will 
sum them up by saying that they 
are zero, I have never had any ad- 
ministrative experience in higher | 
education. For one year I was} 





effective in a college or univer- | 
Sity. 

Here is where the good presi- 
dent comes in. He is indeed an 
educator, and one of his most dif- 
ficult tasks is to educate these | 
new regents as they come on his| 


principal of a high school. I was | board. In ‘to do this he must | 
not fired from that job, but I left | gain the cv....dence of the mem- 
just before the school board met.| bers so that they will follow his 
I have never been a dean or a/ counsel. In the last analysis they 
department head. I have only| have the power to act, but if they 
been a teacher, completely with-| act arbitrarily, “wisely, if they | 
out responsibility for anything but | act in defiance of the president's 


In a sense, they have eschewed 
the practical world of business 
and material gain for the more 
silent and modest world of 
thought. They like to teach, or 
they should not be doing it. Their 
thrill is to see the light of sudden 
understanding come into the eyes 


of an eager student. Some of them 


like to study, to probe deeper into 
hitherto unexplored fields of 
knowledge. A few of them go be- 
yond teaching to write books 
about what they have discovered, 


books which may bring fame but 
little money. 


Now these curious human minds 
can never be restrained by rules 
and regulations. They range free, 
and those who have such minds 
value freedom above all else. They 
do not want anybody interfering 
or building fences around their 
minds. They want the privilege 
of teaching whatever they dis- 
cover, regardless of whether it is 
pleasant or unpleasant to the pre- 
vailing opinion. They are not 
much concerned with opinion, do 
not change their color with the 
political administration, and more 
often than not are against those 
in power. Their function is to op- 
erate, without the knife, on the 
human mind. They operate on the 
human mind by administering a 
series of shocks calculated to 
break the crust of prejudice and 
the shackles of preconceived ideas 
so that the mind can soar free 
from the center of the earth to the 
farthermost star. It # as risky for 
the layman to dictate to them as 
it is for the layman, however 
practical and successful he may be, 





to dictate to the surgeon with a 
knife, as to what he should cut out | 
or leave in a brain operation. | 

Since these people lack power, | 
they need protection. What they | 
lack in power they make up for; 
in a sort of spiritual union, a com- 
mon interest, and they probably | 
have the world’s best grapevine. 
Once what they prize, which is; 
mostly to be let alone, once this | 
is tampered with, once the presi- | 
dent refuses to protect one of | 
them, they resign in droves to go | 
where they will have protection, | 
and they spread the word far and | 
near. Then Gresham's law begins | 
to operate as the best ones leave | 
and the worst come to take their | 
places. 


OW THE GOOD PRESIDENT, | 
as he stands before his board 

of regents, defending some mem- 
ber of the faculty, understands all 
this, and he is probably the only | 





Walter Prescott Webb 


to stir up the whole close-knit 
hive and get stung to death. 
There is no question that the 
faculty, composed of such divers 
characters as are found there, try 
the patience of the president 
sorely. He wonders, when he has 
any time to wonder, how they can 
do some of the things they do, 
Say some of the things they say. 
His task of carrying them along. 
defending them when he knows 
they have erred, must sometimes 
seem to be too big a load for him 
to carry. He wishes at times that 
he could solve the problem as did 
the truck driver who was over- 
loaded. He was going out South 


| Main Street in Houston, followed 


by a policeman. The policeman 
saw him stop, take a pick handle, 
go back and beat on the side of 
the enclosed truck, and then hold 
his ear to the sidewall to listen. 
Then he would get back in the 
truck and drive for about two 
miles to repeat the performance. 
Finally, out of curiosity, the offi- 
cer stopped him to inquire about 
this strange conduct. The driver 
mopped his brow, and said, “Well, 
officer, I might as well tell you 
the truth. This is a ton and a half 
truck and I'm overloaded. I've got 
three tons of canaries on this 
truck, and in order to make it, 
I have to keep half of them flying 


| all the time.” A president can not 


afford to agitate a faculty that 
way, and so he was to carry the 
whole load. 

As the president stands there 
between these two _ dissimilar 
groups he must be able to under- 


one present who does. He knows/ stand both. He must be tolerant 
that some members seem odd, that | of both, able to explain the one to 
some entertain ideas with which the other. In order to do this, he 





he may not agree, that some may | 
have been indiscreet or impolitic, | 
but he also knows that it is better 
to be tolerant of these few, than | 


must retain the confidence of both 
so that they will respect him and 
follow his counsel. 

WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 





my classes. Therefore, I know 
how the institution should be run, | 
as many teachers do, especially | 
those who have tenure 


As I view the task of a presi-| (Ted Copeland, a student at 
dent, and my view is quite clear | Arlington State College, wrote | 
because it is uncluttered by either this paper for an English course. | 
facts or experience, it seems to me| £4 ) 
that he stands in the midst of a| 


whole complex of—shall I say 


ARLINGTON | 
| My juvenile delinquency was/| 
conflicting forces? Perhaps ; | curbed by World War II. Then I} 
should say forces not always ees | did a return engagement with me} 
monious. He is constantly having| Korean Conflict. But at last 1} 
to balance these forces, to see that | Could live it up with, as it turns | 
no one gains complete dominance, out, the Beat Generation. I wasn't 
that the main purpose of the in- able to find what could be called | 
stitution is not warped and dis- | the life of Riley—that was real | 
torted. He is like the captain of a| 8ome. Saturday night was no long- 


ship responsible for guiding it to| er the big deal I used to know. 


its destination, seeing to it that 
all forces are directed to that end, | 
and that all contrary forces with- | 
out are either overcome or | 
avoided. Since he alone is respon- | 
sible for the entire operation, his | 
actions are not always understood | 
by those who are acquainted with | 
only a part of it. Let me illus-| 
trate with some examples. 

For example, the president 
stands on the pivot of the seesaw 
with the faculty on one end and 
the regents on the other. He must 
keep an eye on both, and he must 
retain the confidence of both if he 
is to succeed. To lose either is to 
court disaster, and that fact no 
president can afford to forget. 

It would be difficult to imagine 
a more dissimilar group than a 
board of regents and a college fac- 
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Now, it was just another twenty- 
four. At the corner drug, the soda 
counter was all but deserted. The 
pack could be found at the pad. 


But I was ready for a change. 


The life of a beatnik is not easy. | 
Society sets standards; those who 
disobey, suffer. But suffering is 
what the beatnik does the most. 
Atlas had nothing on him. A show | 





| 
of emotion is cause to be ostra- | 
cized. Verbal reflection on trivial | 


BLUE DARKNESS enveloped 

the hole. After coming down 
two flights in semi-darkness, my 
eyes had still not become ad- 
justed. The inside was no bright- 
er. Small candles flickered occa- 
sionally, giving off just enough 
light to keep the place from be- 
ing in total darkness. Frequently, 
I could make out forms; some 
were human. 

I selected a low table nct far 
from the door. It was the first one 
I stumbled over. When my eyes 
began to focus, I saw that the 
place was quite inhabited. Cush- 
ions were everywhere. Some were 
perched upon; others were lain 
upon. Around the walls, they were 
staked and leaned upon. If one 
must suffer, it can be done in 
comfort. 

Conversation was at low ebb. 
“Your order?” Here was my beat- 
mate. From the top of her de- 


| cided-to-be blond hair to the bot- 


tom of her leotards, she looked as 


problems of the world, likewise. | if she had been beat’n. All had 
Sex is a body function and must] been forsaken in the pursuit of 
be treated like a mad dad relax-| true freedom. When she bent low 
ing his muscles on the throne;}| enough to catch my reply, I got 
like serene. A pair sharing the! my first glimpse of her eyes. Free- 





same orbit can display it. This is; 
not crude exhibitionism; this dem- | 
onstrates complete control of all} 


the subtle urges. Mind over mat-| 
ter, man. It wasn’t the most at- | 
tractive life I had heard of; ms 
was different. But like I say, I 


was ready for a change. 





com obviously did not assure hap- 
piness. 

With my order, I also got com- 
pany. She, with the strange sad 
eyes, joined me. Our glasses were 
filled with a sickeningly pink col- 
ored liquid on which floated a 
blob of whipped cream. Poison 





with a tranquilizer. “If you — 
a treatment,” she had said, “get 
the Passion Royal.” I offered my 
pack of cigarettes. “Don’t you 
have any dream tubes?” I didn’t. 
“Snow?” Evidently, I was totally 
unequipped. 

We sipped our Royals. I was 
having trouble assuming serenity. 
My frontal lobes were searching 
frantically for something way out 
with which to overwhelm this kit- 
ten. The haunting eyes surveyed 
me coolly as she said, “Don't 
labor it, cat, you'll reach critical 
mass.” I’m overwhelmed. This cat 
is no stranger to outer space; like, 
Buck Rogers. 

Nearby, an apparition arose 
from the floor, tall and thin. It 
was obviously a Big Daddy with 
a lot of seniority. His horned rims 
were large; the lenses thick giv- 
ing his eyes a magnified, robotic 
look. The clothes he wore looked 
like the remnants of a rummage 
sale, all sizes and colors. Also, he 
had a beard like a Castro. He re- | 
sembled a made-up John Carra- | 
dine. In a surprisingly deep sepul- | 
chral voice, he said, “Honcho will | 
deliver his first piece. It concerns 
the outcome of a global atomic 
war.” Another figure arose from 
the floor; a scaled-down big 
daddy. He was obviously an avid 
disciple but with flesh. Slowly, | 
he surveyed the room. His arms 
rose toward the ceiling like a man 
making a final, desperate, mute | 





‘Naked Before the Puritans’ 


plea. Quiet settled over us like 
a thick blanket; it grew tense, 
strained. All senses were trained 
on Honcho. “POW!” At the top of 
his voice. I looked down at sad 
eyes; I was on my feet. Someone 
had screamed. Me! Mental confu- 
sion, consternation; I felt like a 
man naked before a crowd of 
Puritans. Hurriedly, I sat down. 
My partner looked at me with 
a coolly cynical expression. “Face 
it man,” she said, “you need to 
incubate more if you expect to 
hatch.” “You need to meditate, 
like, on your navel before you can 
start the count-down and blast 
off.” As I rose to leave, I mut- 
tered, “crazy,” under my breath. 
Without a backward look. I 
groped my way up and out. 
N THE STREET, it was cool 
and brisk. People were hurry- 
ing here and there on everyday 
errands they were eager to com- 
plete. The street lights were bright 
and cheerful. I felt like jumping 
up and clicking my heels. 
Back at the apartment, I had 
chairs. Also, cushions were on 
the sofa. With the hi-fi turned 


‘down real low, the music can be 


heard but the noise from the street 
is silenced. If company is needed, 
a telephone is to be found beside 
the door. Maybe I'm not jaded; 
could be, I'm just getting old. 
Anyway, I'll take my creature 
comforts and creatures in the con- 
ventional way. TED COPELAND 
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